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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Eepresentatives, 
Washington^  D.  G.^  Friday^  Decernher  17.  1920. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m,,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Members  of  the  committee;  also,  Mr.  F.  J,  Hagenbarth, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
live  Stock  Association;  Mr.  S.  W.  McClure,  Nampa,  Idaho,  manajrer 
of  tiie  Columbia  Basin  Wool  Warehouse  Co.  (cooperative) ;  Mr. 
George  M.  Thurmond,  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  secretary  of  the  Texas  Sheep 
A  Goat  Baisers'  Association;  Mr.  Prager  Miller,  Roswell,  N.  Mex., 
prosid^t  of  the  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association ;  Prof.  J.  M. 
Wilson,  McKinley,  Wvo^presideBt  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers' 
'Association;  and  Prof.  W.  C.  Coffey,  Urbana,  IlL,  animal  husband- 
man, University  of  lUmois,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  called  together  to  further 
consider  meat-packer  legislation  {lending  before  the  committee,  and 
also  measures  having  for  their  object  relief  for  agriculture  indu^ry 
during  the  present  crisis.  Pursuant  to  the  a<^ion  taken  by  the- com- 
mittee, we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Hagenbarth. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  J.  HAGEiraABTH. 

'  Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  live-stock 
people,  yoti  might  feel,  are  asking  for  preferential  treatment  here 
and.  we'^think,  we  are  before  your  committee.  But  we  feel  that  if 
the  Agricultural  Committee  can  not  be  interested  and  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  live-stock  situation,  we  do  not  know  of  any  committee 
in  Congress  that  would  be.  Now,  we  are  in  identically  the  same  con- 
dition as  every  other  industry  in  this  country,  as  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral commodity  situation,  of  having  low  markets  or  demoralized 
markets  and  also  facing  the  curtailment  of  credits  and  the  difficult 
financial  situation.  That  far  we  are  on  all  fours  witli  every  other 
industry,  or  the  great  bulk  of  the  industries.  But  in  addition  to 
that,  what  we  wish  to  impress  on  you  gentlemen  is  that  the  live-stock 
people  are  facing  two  other  conditions  that  no  other  industry  or 
practically  no  other  industry  except  farming— agriculture— is  facing. 
One  of  those  is  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  if  things  do  Aoi  go  right, 
fwr  us  to  close  down  our  plant  A  manufacturer  can  close  down  his 
plant.  His  overhead  goes  on,  it  is  true,  but  he  can  close.  A  miner 
can  ^ut  down  his  mine.  But  the  live-stock  man  can  not  close  down. 
He  can  n<^  put  hk  cows  or  lus  sheep  in  the  war^use  and  wait  lor 
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future  developments  of  the  market.  They  have  to  be  cured  for;  they 
have  to  be  fed :  and  the  expense  froes  on.  Xo^^ ,  that  is  true  generally 
of  the  farmer ;  he  can  not  shut  down.  He  has  to  carry  on  his  farm. 
He  need  not,  perhaps,  put  in  a  crop  that  has  no  value,  but  he  has 
certain  expenses  he  must  meet  in  order  to  keep  up  his  farm. 

In  addition  to  the  general  market  conditions,  we  have  had  this  to 
contend  against,  in  the  Northwest  particularly,  in  that  great  group 
of  States  known  as  the  Rockv  Mountain  Range  States.  In  the  winter 
of  1918-19  we  had  no  snow  in  the  mountains  up  there.  As  you  know, 
our  crops  are  raised  in  the  West  through  irrigation.  That  drought 
throuffh  the  winter  was  something  unheard  of  in  the  Ivockv  Moun- 
tain regions.  You  could  go  out  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  all  winter 
long  and,  where  there  is  usually  4  to  6  feet  of  snow,  there  was  practi- 
cal]^ none.  The  result  of  that  lack  of  snawf all  was  that  the  big  irri-  . 
gation  streams  out  there  dried  up.  In  the  Snake  River— which  is  tlie 
ireatest  irrigation  stream  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  great- 
^  of  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Nile  itself-the  ^  ater  got  so  low 
last  fall  that  the  women  and  children  m  the  city  oi  Idaho  l^alis 
where  ordinarily,  when  the  circuses  would  come  to  town,  they  would 
turn  their  elephants  out  and  their  hippopotamuses  out  and  let  them 
swim  in  the  river— that  river  got  so  low  that  the  women  and  children 
walked  across  last  year,  just  so  they  would  be  able  to  say  they  had 
done  so  in  after  vears.  As  a  result  of  that  there  was  a  50  per  cent  loss 
in  tlie  hav  crop  and  in  crops  of  all  Mnds.  That  drought  continued  afl 
durin<r  that  summer.  There  was  not  one  drop  of  ram  in  the  entire 
Kockf  :\I()untain  Range  from  the  beginning  of  spring  until  m  bep- 
teml)er.  That  meant  very  poor  liquidation;  that  meant  lambs  were 
•>()  per  cent  to  '2."i  per  cent  underweight  when  they  went  to  market,  and 
that  meant  ?,0  to  :\:>  per  cent  depreciation  in  quality.  That  was  also 
true  of  the  cattle,  so  that  when  thev  went  to  market  in  the  faU  they 
were  all  feeders:  there  wp.s  no  fat  stuff,  but  cattle  that  were  of  very 
indifferent  and  very  poor  quality.  ' 

That  resulted,  as  T  say.  in  very  poor  liquidation:  they  got  very 
small  returns.  They  might  liave  stood  that.  That  was  all  right:  we 
.meet  those  things  o"ccasionallv.  but  never  so  severe.  But,  strange  to 
say, in  October  all  the  moisture  that  failed  to  fall  before  began  to  tall, 
and  in  October  we  had  winter  with  snow  falling  2  feet  deep  all  over 
that  country,  with  half  a  crop  of  hay  and  iroing  in  on  feed  three 
months  ahead  of  time.  That  winter  continued  on  until  the  following 
May.  The  net  result  of  that  condition  was  an  increase  of  troni 
to  fOO  per  cent  in  the  feed  biU.  Our  hay  that  normally  costs  iis  from 
$4  to  $6  a  ton,  at  the  maximum,  went  up  to  $20  and  $30  a  ton :  ami, 
before  spring,  some  of  them  were  paying  as  high  as  $40  to  $G0  a  ton 
for  hay.  Now  the  live-stock  man,  cattle  and  sheep,  had  to  take  his 
choice  either  to  lose  his  herds  through  starvation  or  to  buy  hay  at 
these  prices.  To  pay  these  bills  they  went  to  the  banks  and  loan  com- 
panies and  executed  chattel  mortgages  on  their  sheep  and  catUe  m 
order  to  get  money  to  pay  these  extravagant  costs.  . 

Now,  they  were  not  inflating,  they  were  not  speculating,  ihe 
little  fellow  out  on  the  range  with  a  few  cows  is  not  a  speculator. 
He  raises  a  few  cows  from  year  to  year  and  a  few  lambs  from  year  to 
year  and  has  a  little  homestead  and  a  little  range  and  goes  on :  but 
when  he  had  to  pay  this  feed  bill,  he  had  to  go  to  the  bank.  They 
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figured  on  a  sale  of  their  wool  when  spring  came  and  promised  the 
bankers — when  spring  comes  we  will  sell  our  wool  and  liquidate 
part  of  this  indebtedness.  But  when  spring  came,  gentlemen,  over- 
night you  might  say,  in  10  days  the  wool  market  went  to  pieces  and 
up  to  this  hour  93  to  95  per  cent  of  the  wool  clip  of  the  West  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  growers  with  no  market  and,  consequently,  no 
liquidation. 

The  result  of  this  horrible  winter  was  the  physical  condition  of 
the  ewes  and  cows  became  so  demoralized  that  they  had  less  than  a 
50  pef  cent  lamb  crop  and  they  had  a  very  low  calf  crop.  Steers 
came  out  of  the  winter  walking  ^dceletons.  They  had  just  feed 
mough  to  keep  them  alive.  They  were  in  a  wretehed  condition,  not 
fat,  and  did  not  gain  their  normal  weight.  I  saw  steers  out  there 
with  their  winter  hair  on.  underweight,  away  up  into  August,  where 
usually  they  all  shed  in  June  and  b^gin  to  put  on  fat  and  are  ready 
for  the  market  in  October.  There  was  no  such  thing  this  year. 
They  were  a  miserable  lot  of  trash.  And  whMi  the  lamb  market 
opened  up  we  figured  a  50  per  cent  lamb  crop. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Hagenbakth.  The  winter  conditions  so  demoralized  them 
physically.  They  could  not  afford  to  feed  and  keep  them  fat ;  that 
would  be  absolutely  ruinous.  As  it  was,  those  sheepmen  have  come 
out  of  that  winter  with  a  $9  per  head  average  mortgage  by  their 
work,  and  the  cattlemen  with  an  average  mortgage  of  $40  per  head, 
and  in  some  instances  running  up  as  high  as  $60  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  "  pec.  head."  By  that  do  you  mean 
the  average  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  The  average  of  the  total  herd  and  the  average 
of  all  the  cattle  in  the  West.  And  now  that  condition  I  have  de- 
scribed is  a  result  of  an  act  of  God — their  weather  condition.  The 
sea  wall  washes  away  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  we  all  rush  to  the  relief 
of  the  people  of  Galveston.  That  is  an  act  of  God.  This  weather 
condition  out  there,  this  unparalleled  drought.  Avas  an  ai  t  of  God  in 
the  same  manner.  The  live-stock  men  could  not  obviate  that  by  any 
process  on  earth. 

I  had  not  finished  telling  you  about  the  lamb  market  and  what 
caused  the  demoralization  of  "the  lamb  market.  We  figured  with  a 
50  per  cent  crop  of  lambs  we  would  have  big  prices.  AVe  were  justi- 
fied in  thinking  so.  With  half  a  crop  and  a  good  consumptive  de- 
mand, we  should  have  received  very  high  prices  for  that  50  per  cent 
crop:  but  in  the  meantime  England — and  I  have  heard  it  stated 
there  was  connivanc  e — through  the  assistance  of  our  State  Dejiart- 
ment  here  and  on  behalf  of  international  trade— our  State  Depart- 
ment entered  into  an  arrangement  whereby  England,  who  had  pur- 
chased all  of  the  New  Zealand  laml)  crop,  mutton  crop,  began  un- 
loading her  lambs  in  this  country,  and  during  this  year  the  increase 
of  lamb  and  mutton  shipments  has  been  1.0'2'2  per  cent. 

To-day,  out  of  a  total  of  about  3,000.000  head,  including  the  last 
shipment  that  came  in  the  other  day,  there  are  1,500,000  carcasses 
of  lamb  in  cold  storage  in  New  York  City,  held  principally  by  the 
New  JSealand  Steamship  Co.,  an  English  corporation— and  other 
ships  loaded  and  coming  in  between  now  and  January.  They  have 
got  the  countrv  so  full  of  lamb  that  they  can  not  sell  it  all  and 
are  holding  it  m  cold  storage  and  are  going  to  pile  it  in  this  coun- 
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try,  feeling  that  when  u  taiiflF  is  passed  they  will  get  that  much 
more  for  it.  In  the  meantime  they  have  demoralized  our  market 
here  at  home  for  our  lambs.  Instead  of  getting  high  pnoes  for 
lambs,  we  have  got  the  lowest  price  we  have  had  since  prewar  lev- 
els Our  lambs  are  selling  to-day  at  11  cents— fat  Iambs,  m  Chi- 
cago—wlien  thev  should  be  selling  for  20.  And  the  strange  part 
of  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  the  consumer  is  paying  more  mon«y  to-day 
for  lamb  chops,  mutton,  and  beef  than  he  did  in  1919.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  this  stuff  has  gone  off  around  50  per  cent  to  the  grower, 
on  the  hoof,  whereas  the  retail  price  has  advanced  19  per  cent  since 
last  year.  Now,  that  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  price  to  the 
producer  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  the 
^se  of  meats,  because  these  prices  have  been  lower,  not  yesterday 
or  the  day  before,  but  for  six  months— the  reduction  m  prices  has 
been  going  on  for  nearly  a  year. 

Now  the  net  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  live-stock  man, 
instead  of  being  able  to  sell  from  his  product  enough  to  derive 
funds  with  which  to  liquidate  his  bank  loans,  merely  got  enough 
to  pay  his  current  running  expenses.  He  did  not  get  enough  tor 
that,  considering  the  fact  he  had  to  go  into  this  winter  again  with 
anotiier  winter's  expense— his  cowboys  and  herders  and  labor,  his 
taxes  and  other  expenses  going  on,  and  he  has  to  borrow  additional 
funds.  Now,  the  banks  have  reached  the  limit.  Ihe  banks  and 
loan  companies  have  stood  by  the  live-stock  companies  loyally,  and 
they  have«)ne  to  the  limit.  They  say  to  the  wool  .man  to-day, 
"You  say  you  will  need  hay- to  feed  your  stock  this  winter  How 
are  you  going  to  pay  it?  You  have  not  paid  la«t  years  hiU. 
"Well"  he  says,  "we  expect  to  sell  our  wool  this  sprmg.  itie 
banker  says,  "How  are  you  gome  to  sell  wool,  when  you  have  not 
sold  last  year's  wool?  What  justification  have  you  for  saying  you 
are  going  to  seU  your  wool  this  spring  and  no  market,  and  they 
will  lieffin  to  shear  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest  next  month  and 
February?"   We  say,  "We  have  hopes."   But  the  bankers  can  not 

loan  money  on  hopes.  -j  .  j  k»« 

Now,  every  possible  thing  that  can  be  liquidated,  wsntlemen  has 
been  liquidated.  The  sheep  man,  for  instance,  who  ordmanly  keeps 
btick  a  considerable  percentage  of  his  ewe  lambs  for  breedmg  pur- 
poses to  maintain  his  herds,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ewes  that 
have  reached  maturity  and  must  be  disposed  of,  to  keep  on  produc- 
ing was  compelled  to  ship  ewe  lambs  to  the  market  inorder  to 
tret  money  to  pay  his  interest  and  running  expenses.  The  cattle 
man  has  shipped  everv  steer  he  had ;  where  normally  he  might  keep 
a  2-year-old  steer  so  that  he  might  be  3  years  old  at  the  tame  he 
marketed  it.  he  has  been  compelled  to  ship  his  2-year-olds  and 
vearlings,  and  even  down  to  calves.  Thousands  of  calves  have  gone 
to  market  in  order  to  get  money  to  pay  current  running  expenses. 

It  has  orone  further  than  that,  gentlemen.  The  bankers  who  have 
been  carryin'r  thi^  load  have  reached  the  point  where  they  can  go 
no  further  and  they  are  saying.  "  Gentlemen,  we  can  not  renew  your 
paper.  We  can  not  sell  it,  we  can  not  do  anything  with  it ;  we  have 
x^hed  our  limit.  You  have  got  to  liquidate,  to  some  extent  at  least. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  the  ewe-breeding  animal  and  the  cow- 
breecQng  animal  is  being  sacrificed  and  going  to  market,  and  we  are 
desU^ig  our  pknt  for  the  future  production  of  meat  and  wool  m 
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this  country  just  as  fast  as  we  know  how,  with  no  possible  relief  in 
siffht  in  the  way  of  markets.  For  instance,  on  wool,  with  a  two 
v4rs'  supply  of  wool  in  this  country  to-day,  including  our  coming 
spring  crop  of  wool. -which  will  soon  be  coming  off  the  animals,  and 
otherlarge  imports  on  the  way  to  this  country,  with  a  ^^x)l•ld  s  supply 
of  2,000,000,000  pounds  hanging  over  our  heads  in  >ew  Zealand. 
Australia,  South  America,  and  South  Africa  coming  into  this  coun- 
try and  we  paying  them  an  import  bonus  of  30  to  iO  per  cent,  how 
can  you  expect  a  wool  market.  .     ,      •  , 

Mr.  McLaitchmn  of  Michigan.  What  is  that  import  bonus  you 

^r.  HAtasNBABTH.  The  difference  in  exchange.  For  instance.  Eng- 
land goes.to  AustraUa  and  buys  $:^.50  worth  of  wool  brings  it  into 
the  Aited  States,  and  sells  it  for  $4.86  in  om-  gold.  ^^  e  are  paying 
them  a  bonus  for  bringing  this  stuff  m.   To  illustrate  yluit  that 
means  in  specific  instances,  we  have  one  grade  of  wool  in  the  \V  est 
which  is  known  as  quarter  blood,  which  comes  from  the  animal  bred 
largely  for  its  mutton— a  combination  of  wool  and  mutton,    l  hat 
wool  IS  sold  to-day  in  Boston,  on  the  basis  of  wools  from  bouth 
America  and  Buenos  Aires,  for  9  cents  a  pound.  WeU,  you  would 
say  offhand,  that  is  not  so  bad,  9  cente  a  Pound.  Seven  pounds  to  a 
sheep  would  be  63  cents  a  head,  and  a  man  with  10,000  head  of  sheep 
would  get  $6,300  for  his  wooL  That  is  pretty  good  pay.   But  that 
is  the  superficial  view.  Let  U8  analyze  it  It  coste  that  fellow  from 
the  West,  from  Wyoming,  Iowa,  and  Oregon,  6  cents  a  pound  to  lay 
that  wool  down  in  Boston.  Deducing  6  cents  froin  9  cents,  you  wiU 
find  that  the  grower  receives  3  cents  a  pound  n^  for  his  wool. 
Mr.  Young.  Is  that  6  cents  freight  charges? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  About  3  cents  freight  charges  and  3  cents  selling 
charges,  insurance,  warehouse  charges,  etc.  And  the  growing  costs 
a  little  more  than  6  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feUow  from  iSew 
Zealand,  on  that  same  class  of  wool,  gets  $12.50  a  hundred,  which  is. 
12i  cents  a  pound.  He  gets  9  cents  in  Bost<m  and  a  40  per  cent  ex- 
change advantage  as  an  import  bonus.  .         j  i 

Now,  take  it  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  show  that  there  has  been  a  27^  per  cent  increase 
in  liquidation  during  this  year— 27^  per  cent  increase^in  shipments 
to  the  market.    That  stuff  is  not  going  back  out  to  the  farmers  as 
usual— a  large  proportion  of  it.    Some  of  it  is.  but  very  little.  Ihey 
are  being  killed,  slaughtered,  and  our  future  meat  supply  is  bemg 
dissipated.    The  records  show— Dr.  Wilson  can  give  you  those  fag- 
„res--that  sheep  have  sold  recently— this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
shows  what  the  market  is  and  we  can  not  help  it  :  it  is  a  fact— at  a 
price  that  brought  33  cents  a  head  in  Chicago,    (rentlemen.  it  is  iin- 
believabl^ewes  that  weighed  93  pounds:  not  scalawag  ewes  with 
nothing  but  a  skeleton  covered  with  skin,  but  ewes  weighing 
pounds    Any  of  you  gentlemen  will  know  that  ewes  weighing  9.^ 
pounds  must  have  some  flesh.    That  is  a  good  average  condition  of 
Twestem  ewe.    I  want  to  put  in  a  statement  here  by  one  of  the 
stable  firms  in  Chicago  that  has  been  in  the  business  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  the  largest  individual  handlers  of  sheep  m  the  Lnited 
States,  Knollin  &  Co.,  dated  December  6.   They  say : 

The  sheep  market  is  even  worse  thaa  the  lamb  trade.  Choice,  big,  fat, 
heiv^,  Mttve  ^  are  aSllng  at  4  cente  and  thoasanda  of  ciril  to  mediam  ewes 
tern  2  to  si  cents. 
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Those  are  the  ewes  that  the  people  are  shippii^  in  for  liquidation 
purposes  that  they  must  get  rid  of  in  order  to  get  some  funds. 

We  believe  we  have  solved  the  sheep  busines;>.  Quotations  on  the  Chicago 
market  show  tankage  is  selling  at  $80  to  $90  a  ton.  * 

Now,  grentlemen,  tunk:i<re  is  one  of  the  lowest  products,  the  cheap- 
est product  made  by  the  packers.  The  bones  that  are  ground  up  for 
fertilizer  purposes  will  pay  more  money  than  that  and  bone-^  for 
manufacturino:  })urposes  sell  for  more  money.  There  is  only  one 
product  lower  than  tankajze  and  that  is  fei  tilizer.  Tankage  is  made 
irom  all  the  bones  and  refuse  products  that  are  thrown  into  a  tank 
and  boiled  down  and  used  for  the  feeding  of  hogs  by  the  farmei's. 

You  cau  buy  the  best  native  ewes  here  at  $80  and  the  bulk  of  the  ewes  at 

$50  to  $70  a  ton,  so  we  advise  our  friends  who  are  feeding  hog^  to  kill  the 
sheep  and  feed  them  to  the  hogs,  as  it  is  the  cheapest  feed  that  you  can  get, 
ujuch  cheaper  than  tanl^age  and  fully  as  good ;  then  you  have  the  skins  besides. 

Mr.  Mc'Laughun  of  Michigan.  What  does  this  writer  mean  by 
sayinjr He  has  solved  the  j^roolem  "? 
Mr.  Hagknbabth.  Yon  will  see  a  little  later. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  list  as  cheap  as  these  fat  native  ewes  now.  Not 
only  that  but  the  packers  say  they  can  not  seU  the  mutton,  and  if  you  come  to 
Chicago  and  buy  a  few  loads  for  feed  it  will  he^  people  who  bave  ^Ixeep  to 

market  later  on. 

That  is  his  idea,  that  instead  of  letting  this  stuff  go  on  an  already 
overloaded  mutton  market*^  which  people  won't  buy  for  consumptive 
purposes  or  eating  purposes,  that  they  had  better  take  that  load  off 
the  market  and  feed  the  mutton  to  hogs  so  that  there  will  be  more 
room  for  the  other  stuff  when  it  comes  in  for  consumption  by  the 
people. 

Now,  this  condition  is  unparalleled ;  we  have  never  had  anything 
approaching  it.  You  will  ask,  "Why  is  that?  That  sounds  ridic- 
ulous to  me."  Why  shouldn't  it  be  so,  when  we  have  imported 
3,000,000  carcasses  into  the  United  States  and  a  million  and  a  half 
of  them  are  now  in  storage,  hanging?  over  the  market.  The  fellow 
who  buys  the  sheep  to  sell  the  retail  trade  says,  "  Well,  here  we  have 
an  abundant  supply  to  draw  from ;  we  will  use  this  heavy  weight  of 
foreign  importations  to  fight  the  domestic  supply  with — and  they 
are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Yoi  x(;.  In  a  former  part  of  your  statement  yon  said  these 
shipments  from  foreign  countries  were  brought  about  by  con- 
nivance— was  the  expression  you  used — of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Department  and  foreign  Governments.  I  wish  you  would 
expand  upon  that  a  little  bit  and  let  us  know  what  is  in  back  of  that. 

Mr.  Haoenbakth.  That  was  an  unfortunate  word.  I  did  not  in- 
tend that  in  any  critical  sense.  I  think  at  the  time  it  was  wisely  done. 
I  am  not  critical,  gentlemen,  and  am  not  lu^re  for  a  critical  purpose, 

Mr.  McLAr(;HJJx  of  Michigan.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  HAOEXHAiiTH.  We  were  just  talking  about  the  choice  of  a  word 
that  perhaps  in  a  sense  T  unthoughtfully  applied.  It  was  not  in- 
tended in  that  sense.  Thrcnigh  an  arrangement  with  the  State  De- 
partment— and  I  think  perhaps  at  the  time  it  was  advisable:  it 
looked  like  it — we  wanted  to  increase  our  foreign  trade  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  increase  our  foreign  trade.  But  when  you 
find  you  have  made  a  big  mistake  there  is  no  harm  in  stating  facts. 
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There  is  harm  in  stating  motives,  and  I  do  not  want  to  I)e  understood 
as  being  critical,  but  simply  as  stating  facts.  In  any  event,  the  large 
shipments  have  come  to  this  country  and  they  are  here. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  You  speak  of  an  arrangement  that 
was  unfortunate  in  its  results? 

Mr.  Hagenbabth.  Yes. 

Mr  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  was  the  arrangement? 

Mr"  Hagenbakth.  To  aUow  foreign  importations  and  to  encourage 
foreign  importations  of  meats  into  this  country  to  lower  the  cost  of 
livin-,  at  which  we  are  all  aiming.  It  has  not  had  that  effect.  Ihe 
stuff  has  come  in  and  destroyed  the  producers'  market  and  the  con- 
sumer has  derived  no  beneEt,  and  we  have  demonstrated  that  wa»  a 

irreat  mistake.  .  ,       .  ^       i  ^ 

Mr  Mc  L  u  oHLix  of  Michigan.  It  mi^ht  not  have  been  necessary 

or  adVisable  to  encourage  those  unportations,  but  was  there  any  way 

by  which  they  might  have  been  refused? 

Mr-  HAOExnARTH.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  x   j  » 

Mi^  McL\i  (JHLix  of  Michigan.  Under  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day? 

Mr  H\GENBARTH.  I  tliiuk  so.  Of  course,  we  have  passed  that 
staffe.  as  I  said  before,  and  I  am  not  critical  and  am  not  saying  it 
was  not  a  good  thing  at  the  time  and  it  looked  like  a  good  thing,  and 
we  weiv  not  so  badh  upset  about  it— the  producers 
a  short  crop  in  tliis  country,  i)rices  Avould  be  reasonably  high 
American  i>eople  want  cheap  meat,  and  it  is  all  right  for  them  to 
have  cheap  meat  just  as  long  as  we  can  live  out  there  and  produce  it 
But  if  we  are  short  on  a  certain  product  and  bring  it  into  the  country 
so  as  to  increase  that  product,  so  that  prices  won't  go  beyond  reason, 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  proposition. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  you  say  under  existing  law 
those  importations  could  have  been  refused,  forbidden,  shut  out. 

^Mr\  Hagexbamh.  We  thought  through  tlie  powers  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  as  a  war  measure,  that  both  importations  ot  wool  and 
meats,  when  they  became  excessive,  could  be  kept  out. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Had  that  been  done  at  any  time  iii 
that  \y  ? 

Mr^*fiA6BNBABTH.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  think  they  had  the 

^JS^'VouKO.  Did  not  both  of  those  organizations  cease  to  function 
prior'to  the  condition  that  has  developed  here  '  Nearly  all  tlie  war 
boards  had  ceased  to  function  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hagknbaiwh.  But  they  probably  could  have  been  made  to 
function  because  the  law  was  not  repealed. 

Mr.  YotrKG.  But  the  organissati<ms  had  already  been  dismanUed 
and  the  forces  had  gone  home.  f 

Mr  Hagenbakth.  I  think  there  was  a  residuary  legatee  ot  then 
powers  here,  in  the  way  of  the  State  Departm^t.  Gentlemen,  please 
do  not  misunderstand  me ;  I  am  not  here  to  criticize,  I  am  trying  just 

to  state  facts  and  how  they  affect  us.     ,   .  .  ,   ^.  , 
.     The  Chairman.  The  department,  or  administration,  made  an  ettort 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.   Thirty-fi^milhon  doUaij  ofsupplies 
were  placed  on  the  market  through  the  War  Department  presumaWy 
at  a  large  loss  to  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Hagenbarth.  That  was  justifiable,  I  thinlc.  But  here  is  the 
point  we  make:  No  uiatter  what  the  causes  were,  whether  it  could 
have  been  avoided  or  could  not,  that  is  back  of  us.  What  we  are  fac- 
ing is  tlie  present  condition  and  the  future.  Let  us  forget  all  about 
the  past  and  forget  all  about  the  Secretary  of  State — we  all  make 
mistakes — and  forget  all  about  Secretary  Houston.  We  will  forget 
all  about  all  of  those  things  and  say.  "  Here,  that  is  back  of  us;  now 
we  have  a  condition  ahead  to  face."  Does  this  committee  want  to 
save  the  breeding  ewes  and  breeding  cows  in  this  country  for  a  fu- 
ture meat  supply,  or  will  you  take  the  ground  that  conditions  are 
such  those  fellows  can  not  raise  meat  and  can  not  raise  wool,  so  we 
will  let  it  go  and  we  will  get  meat  from  somebody  that  can ;  we  will 
get  meat  from  South  America  and  ewes  from  Australia  ?  " 

Mr.  TiNCHBR,  Assuming  the  whole  committee  is  friendly  and  do 
want  to  preserve  the  industry,  what  remedy  would  you  suggest—- 
what  legislation? 

Mr.  Haoenbabth.  I  want  to  establish  the  premises  to  make  clear 
to  you  gentlemen  our  position,  and  then  to  suggest  the  remedy. 
Now,  our  remedy  is  this,  and  we  feel,  under  present  conditions,  with 
an  overwhfJming  supply  of  meat  in  this  country  at  ridiculous  prices 
to  the  producer,  wife  a  two  years'  supply  of  wool,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion on  earth  for  any  more  wool  nor  any  more  meat  coming  into  this 
country  pending  the  writii]^  of  a  tariff  this  coming  summer  or  fall, 
and  that  an  embargo  should  be  placed  on  those  imports  and  save  the 
]ive-sto(^  industry. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  think  these  products  are  coming  over  here 
in  anticipation  of  the  tariff  that  will  be  jpassed  ? 

Mr.  Haoenbabth.  I  think  so ;  I  think  they  are  piling  the  meats  up 
for  that  purpose.  History  shows  that  thing  has  been  done  before. 
If  you  will  go  back  to  1897,  you  will  find  they  brought  in,  in  three 
months.  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool  alone,  in  the  grease,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds  of  yarn,  manufactured  cloths,  and  other  things, 
and  piled  them  up,  feeling  that  a  tariff  lull  was  going  to  be  written 
by  McKinley  or  the  McKinley  administration.  I  am  not  talking 
politics,  but  business  facts.  Immediately  after  that  bill  was  passed 
the  imports  dropped  back  again  to  150,000,000  pounds,  and  prior  to 
that  thev  had  been  as  low  as  175.000,000  to  150,000,000,  and  so  on. 
Why  shouldn't  they?  You  and  I  can  do  it.  You  can  buy  wool  in 
Australia  for  a  certain  price,  whatever  the  price  is — and  it  is  mighty 
low  right  now  

Mr.  Jacoway  (interposing).  Will  you  state  that  ))rice? 

Mr.  Haoexbakth.  For  the  very  best  w^estern  wool — that  is,  wools 
competing  with  the  very  best  w-estern  wools — the  top  is  20  cents  a 
pound,  which  nets  the  grower  less  than  14  cents,  and  ranging  down 
to  9  cents  a  pound  for  quarter  bloods,  one  of  our  cheapest  grades,^ 
which  nets  the  grower  3  cents  a  potmd.  The  average  of  the  various 
qualities,  net,  to  the  grower,  would  be  about  8^  cents  a  pound  out  in 
tiie  West. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Does  this  two  year's  wool  supply  that  you  refer  to 
mean  that  which  is  now  on  hand,  or  anticipating  the  fall  clip  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures  and  then  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  Bureau  of  !BK^rkets  report  shows, 
in  round  numbers,  521,^,000  pounds  aow  on  hand,  actual  wool  ia 
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the  warehouses,  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manufacturers.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  there  is  175,000,000  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
and  the  cooperative  farming,  wool  marketing,  and  cooperative  selling 
concerns  of  thai  kind.  .    «t  j 

^  Mr.  TiNCMBE.  You  recommended  an  embargo  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittee,  did  you  not^  on  these  products  i 
Mr.  Haokntbabtb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  And  they  took  it  up  with  the  State  l>epartment,  and 
the  State  Department  decided  that  would  violate  our  treaties  with 
foreign  countries,  and  now  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
under  consideration  the  passage  of  a  temporal^  tariff  bill  m  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  this  the  best  they  can.  Is  not  Omt  your  underrtand- 

ing  of  the  matter  ?  _       .„  ^  t 

Mr.  Hagexharth.  Yes.  But  wdl  you  excuse  me  a  moment  while  1 
finish  mv  answ  er.  In  addition  to  this  quantity  of  wool,  there  is  now 
afloat  and  will  land  in  the  United  States  in  a  few  days  27,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  destined  for  our  market.  And  at  the  very  lowest  cal- 
culations, in  the  hands  of  the  growers  and  in  the  hands  of  the  packers, 
on  pelts  from  slaughteied  animals,  or  animals  from  which  they  remove 
the  wool  later  on  and  Avhich  comes  into  the  wool  market,  there  are  25 
to  40  million  pounds.  We  can  not  tell  exactly,  but  we  know  there 
are  more  than  25,000,000  pounds.  The  total  of  those  figures,  gentle- 
men, is  over  l,000,()tK),000  pounds  of  wool. 

Mr,  Jacoway.  What  is  the  American  consumption  of  avooI  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Our  normal  consumption  will  raiige  around 
450jo6o,000  pounds  a  vear;  sometimes  a  little  less  and  sometimes  a  little 
more.  Last  October  just  past  our  consumption  was  33,000,000  pounds, 
Avhich  is  below  normal.  So  that  we  have  now  in  addition  to  the 
figures  I  have  given  yon,  of  wool  actually  in  sight  and  on  hand,  a  clip 
coming  this  M>ring  of  not  less  than  270,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  PuRNBiJU  That  is  not  included  in  the  1,000,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Hagkitbarth.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuBNEix.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  if  that  represented  the 
total  supply  in  the  United  States? 

Mr  HAOBNBAirrH.  No;  we  have  to  add  that  2 < 0,000,000  to  make  the 
billion.  They  begin  to  shear  down  in  Mr.  Thurmond's  terntorv 
prettv  quick  now,  in  February,  and  that  will  begin  to  move  m  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May,  and  that  270,000,000  pounds  will  aU 
be  in  by  July  1— which  is  not  far  off  as  the  wool  business  goes.  Now, 
whv  and  what  reason  can  we  give  for  bringing  in  additional  volumes 
of  wool  Avhen  we  have  a  two-years'  supplv  on  hand  and  the  grower 
is  in  his  present  condition!  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  argument  for  it. 

To  get  back  to  Mr.  Tincher's  question  now :  We  are  not  state^en 
and  we  are  not  economists;  we  are  cattlemen  and  ^eepmen.  That 
is  mv  business.  I  have  been  in  it  for  35  years  and  raise  both  cattle 
and  sheep.  All  these  gentlemen  do.  And  we  know  the  condition  of 
our  own  industrv  and  know  some  of  these  facts  we  have  been  citing 
to  vou  about  the' tremendous  weights  of  wool  and  meats  in  this  coun- 
try, and  are  asking  vou  for  relief.  It  is  a  short  cut ;  it  is  radical,  but 
oiir  condition  is  radical.  We  are  in  a  mighty  bad  fix  out  there.  Our 
belief  is  that  an  embargo  is  the  thing,  and  the  theory  of  the  American 
producer  and  live-stock  man  is  that  a  great  deal  more  important  than 
any  foreign  trade  or  anything  else  is  our  own  firesides,  and  if  we  are 
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not  going  to  take  care  of  this  situation  out  West  we  are  ruined — the 
live-stock  men  and  the  bankers  and  the  whole  fabric.  That  sounds. 

like  a  broad  statement. 

I  am  nearly  through,  but  I  vrant  to  make  that  clear,  because  we 
only  have  three  industries  out  there— mining,  farming,  and  live 
stock— and  farming  depends  on  the  other  two.  We  can  not  raise  hay 
and  ship  it  East.  Omaha  is  the  market  for  alfalfa,  and  it  costs  $15.50 
a  ton  to  land  that  hav  in  Omaha.  We  are  shut  out  by  the  high  freight 
rates  now.  The  Iowa  farmer  is  going  to  kick  about  the  price  of 
wheat  that  he  is  getting.  Think  of  the  price  for  wheat  we  get  out 
there,  when  we  have  to  pay  the  freight  rate  from  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains down  to  the  big  wheat  market,  and  see  where  we  get  off.  That 
is  the  condition.  If  we  do  not  feed  this  stuff  to  the  live  stock,  we  are 
out  of  business  out  there. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Are  any  of  the  stock  raiders  in  the  country  acting 
on  this  advice  and  feeding  their  sheep  to  the  hogs? 

Mr  Hagexbarth.  This  development  has  just  come  up.  This  letter 
was  dated  December  6, 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  stockman  who  has  sheep  has  not  got  any  hogs. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  There  is  only  one  other  statement  that  I  want 
to  make.  If  the  wdieat  farmer — and  our  sympathies  are  with  him 
and  we  think  he  should  have  relief  from  these  awful  conditions  he  is 
suffering — closes  his  wheat  crop  entirely — and  God  knows  we  would 
not  want  anything  like  that  to  happen— another  wheat  crop  can  be 
raised  next  year  by  that  farmer,  under  what  we  hope  will  be  more 
favorable  conditions. 

But  when  you  kill  a  eow  and  kill  an  ewe,  that  cow  can  never  have 
another  calf  and  the  ewe  can  never  have  another  lamb,  and  your  wool 
production  ceases  and  you  have  destroyed  yoiiir  plant.  You  have 
not  only  done  that  but  you  have  gone  further,  .you  have  destroyed 
your  citissenship  in  that  Rocky  Mountain  territory,  because  that  is 
their  business  and  the  only  thing  they  can  do  econ<Mnically  with  their 
ranges,  mountains,  and  farms,  and  so  on— the  only  thing  that  they 
can  profitably  engage  in.  They  are  pastoral  people.  We  have  no 
manufacturers ;  we  are  pastoralists,  and  this  thing  not  only  de^roys 
the  cows  and  sheep  if  it  goes  on,  but  it  destroys  the  citizenship  of 
that  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  any  duty  suggested  which 
you  think  would  be  equivalent  to  an  embargo  or  serve  the  purpose 

you  wish  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  Haoenbakth.  Oentlenien,  we  have  to  be  reasonable  about  that. 
It  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  Of  course,  an  embargo  is  a  pretty  stiff 
proposition— we  will  admit  that.  At  this  time  I  do  not  think  an 
emergency  ta^riff  should  be  1  penny  less  than  16  cents  a  pound  on 
grease  wools,  32  cents  a  pound  on  washed  wools,  and  48  cents  a  pound 
on  scoured  wools— <m  flie  scoured  basis,  briefly  stated.  Of  course, 
this  tariff  question  is  a  big  question  and  has  a  lot  of  ramifications. 

Mr.  Young,  Would  the  establishment  of  those  rates  really  mean 
an  embargo? 

Mr.  Hagexbarth.  Oh,  no:  it  would  mean  a  stabilization  of  the 
markets  to  a  certan  extent.  Here  is  what  it  would  mean:  Say  you 
are  a  wool  manufacturer,  and  you  started  out  last  Augrust  to  buy 
some  wooL  You  paid  for  that  wool  70  cents  a  pound  landed  in  Bos- 
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ton.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  w^ool  you  bought  is  worth  50 
cents  a  pound ;  by  the  middle  of  October,  80  cents  a  pound:  and  by 
the  middle  of  November,  it  is  wdrth  20  cents  a  pound.  Then  you 
begin  to  wonder  where  th^  bottom  of  this  thing  is  and  you  simply 
sBtjy  I  am  not,going  to  buy  any  more  wool ;  I  am  not  going  to 

stock  UD  under  these  conditions.'^'  That  is  the  effect  on  the  whole 
trade,  rfobody  could  tell  where  the  bottom  was.  Every  time  a  fel- 
low gets  hard  up  in  Sout&  Africa  and  he  has  to  have  a  UUle  money, 
and  every  time  a  fellow  gets  hard  up  in  Agrentina,  and  he  has  a 
few  pounds  of  wool  to  ship,  he  says,  I  will  ship  this  up  to  the 
United  States — they  p^  us  a  bonus  for  dipping  it  in — ^and  I  can 
get  some  gold  for  it."  The  whole  world  is  looking  to  us  for  a  market 
for  their  surplus  stocb  in  order  to  take  our  gold  at  the  depreciated 
exchange,  and  they  sell  their  products  to  us  all  on  a  depreciated 
exchange.  Why  shouldn't  they  ?  It  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  The 
manufacturer  is  absolutely  uncertain  at  what  price  he  can  buy  wool. 
This  thing  has  been  getting  worse  and  worse  and  worse.  Last  Mon- 
day, on  the  13th,  in  the  London  wools  auction,  avooIs  declined  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  just  here,  again,  on  top  of  the  other  declines  we  have 
had.  So  that  the  manufacturer  says  again.  "  I  thought  bottom  liad 
been  reached,  but  now  there  is  apparently  no  bottom  to  the  thing." 

Mr.  Young.  And  he  has  virtually  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
market. 

Mr.  Hagexbarth.  Absolutely,  except  for  certain  specialties  for 
which  he  goes  in  from  hand  to  mouth.   It  is  a  hand-to-mouth  policy. 

Now,  when  you  pass  this  emergency  act,  you  have  at  least  done 
this:  you  have  notified  the  Avhole  trade  that  the  bottom  has  been 
reached  and  thev  will  begin  buying. 

Mr.  Young,  t^et  us  take  another  side  of  that.  We  have  a  great 
many  surplus  commodities  that  must  find  a  market  in  European 
countries.  Suppose  we  adopt  some  drastic  measure  here  to  take  care 
of  the  situation  you  speak  of — 

Mr.  Hagenbaktii.  That  is  not  drastic. 

Mr.  Young  (continuing).  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  world 
of  other  commodities  that  we  produce  here,  on  which  the  people  are 
dependent  for  their  livelihood;  what  effect  will  it  have  on  them, 
when  they  have  to  go  to  the  £uropean  countries  that  make  a  market 
for  this  great  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  It  won't  have  any  more  effect  than  the  effect  on 
us  of  the  fact  that  England  now  has  and  has  had  for  50  years  an 
embargo  on  the  impor^tion  of  live  animals  into  England!  We  do 
not  object  at  all.  It  won't  have  any  more  effect  than  the  effect  with 
us  that  Canada,  five  or  six  davs  sigq^  declared  an  embargo  on  the  im? 
port  of  hides  from  all  over  iBuroi^,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Any  mer- 
chant, or  any  nation  or  any  man  will  buy  where  he  can  buy  the 
cheapest  and  get  the  best  terms.  We  have  passed  that  stage  where 
men  figure  if  a  country  is  going  to  take  care  of  itself  or  to  write  a 
tariff,  they  will  not  buy  from  mem.  They  have  a  right  to  do  tiist. 
That  might  perhaps  have  been  an  objection  to  an  ^oimrgo,  but  not 
to  this  proposition ;  this  is  not  an  embargo, 

Mr.  Young,  There  is  where  I  see  the  danger  of  an  mbargo  if 
under  our  system  we  could  write  an  embargo,  in  respect  to  our  trea* 
ties.  Then  there  wag  the  attemative  proposition  to  write  tbiBm  rates 
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von  soeak  of  in  a  tariff  and  my  question  was  whether  these  rates 
wouW  virtually  4     an  embargo.   If  they  did  mean  an  embargo 
Then  Ve  would  be  confronted  with  tiie  proposition  that  we  have  a 
treat  manv  surplus  commodities  in  thw^^ation  P^duc^d  by  the 

fii  nsWof  thL  Nation  that  might  ^^^^^  it^^^t^Zl 
eign  markets  should  tliey  adopt  a  policy  in  the  foreign  markets  ot 

Mr^  J™'''!^^^^^^^^  of  yours  is  adopted,  what  would 

!Sr.K^ri-think  It  would  help  cotton  immediately. 

Mr:  H~  H?H.'ln  th.s  way :  A  great  many  manufe^u-J^J* 
«rP  now  shut  down,  not  operating,  use  a  very  considerable  quantity 
Sfcrtont  thet-  product^or  certain  of  ^^^'^  I^^Zlf^^ ^ 

-^^^^f^^^o^^  I  will  go  down  and 
see  mv  tailor  about  that.  [Laughter.]  ^^i^ 
M^HagekLkth.  They  could  not  very  well  put  .« /J^^e  ftr^ 
lite  that  except  with  cotton.  And  anything  m  my  judgment  that 
Wds  the  Sr.  for  instance,  so  that  he  ca.i  start  buying  cattle  and 
«h«^  and  Sng  them,  that  starts  this  thing  going  and  overcomes 
^Saikm  ^^Is  inertia  will  help  all  generallv.  If  the  cotton 
scagnaxron  umx  ZZ^nahle  orice  it  would  help  us.  because  he  prob- 
aS?  w^dd^ut^^<l^^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  soU  all  down  the  Une^ 
You  Ce  to  help  where  you  can  and  who  you  can.  and  you  can  not  say 
X  vou  don^heS  the  cotton  man-and  I  think  it  is  true  that  it  will 
diSvKS-why  let  this  live-stock  fellow  go  by  the  boards. 

mw^we  are^as^g  for  profit  here;  do  not  misunderstand  us. 
There  is  no  possibiUty  of  making  any  profit. 

Mr.  YotTNO.  You  win  be  glad  to  get  out?  t  want 

Mr.  Haoenbakth.  No;  we  want  preservation  that  is  all.  I  .ant 
to  nut  in  the  record  a  letter  drawn  up  on  behalf  of  ceitain  In  e  stocK 
nn  l  f  irmef^^  *«        President  on  Deceml^r  U, 

:  d  i^ei  ed  "Av.  Tmnulty.  Lwill  not  .take  the  t^e  to  read  it 
b  ,t  I  hone  vou  gentlemen  will  take  occasion  to  do  so  Ihe  f  acts 
thpre  I  thinkTf  thev  are  dignified  enough  to  go  to  the  .President  of 
l  e  United  States  7re  digniK  enough  for  tfiis  <»"J«^"i  have 
And  thev  are  not  marshaled  here  in  fe  ^ainbbijg  sort  ofway  I  h^ve 
.riven  tliem  to  vou.  but  our  committee  has  tried  to  present  a  con 

^tf  S.I^hIi.  oTSngan.  Your  statement  iB.very^interest^ 
inf  ancU^ra^ed  greatly  to^ .information  on  ^^^^ 
I  think  verv  likelv  vou  are  not  familiar  with  the  fact  t^e  jun^iciwn 
of  this  committee  is  limited.  These  matters  you  speak  ot  l^^ve  been 
brought  bXre  the  other  committees  that  liave  l^nsdiction  of  thm, 
anTS  there  inytliing  of  which  this  committee  has  jurisdiction  that 

^^^K^Sl^G^^^^^^^^^^^^  as  I  said  in  starting  out^^you^ 
+y,r«,ardians  as  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  of  the  agricultural 
in^?I  We'a^  part  of  the  agriculture  of  this  ccnintry,  and  w^«| 
^^^ur  care,       we  appeal  to  you  as  our  friends,  as  a  committee 
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or  as  individuals  or  in  any  other  way  on  earth  if  you  are  mipressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  story  to  help  us  get  relief  in  some  manner. 
You  are  much  more  familiar  with  the  procedure  in  this  case  than  we 
are,  and  we  have  felt  that  the  agricultural  committee  was  peculiarly 
the  committee  to  which  we  could  appeal  here.  Now,  all  rules  are 
sometimes  set  aside.  The  exception  proves  the  rule,  and  1  do  not 
think  it  is  out  of  the  way  for  this  comBUttoe  to  teke  a  very  pecnliair 
interest  in  this  live-stock  situation.       .  . 

Mr  McLaitghlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  true,  and  we  are  impreBBed 
with  what  you  say ;  but  I  thought  possibly  you  had  somethmg  else 
to  suggest  that  would  come  directly  within  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr  HAGEJ.BARTH.  I  do  uot  kuow.  unless  your  committee  should  re- 
port out  a  bill  to  fortify  our  position  in  the  House.  I  think  a  bUI 
coming  from  this  committee,  i-epresenting  the  sense  of  this  committee, 
that  a  certain  tariff  should  be  written,  would  have  weight  with  other 
Members  of  the  House.  I  do  not  see  why  this  committee  should 
not  be  able  to  originate  a  bill  as  well  as  any  other  committee  on  an 
interest  that  is  vitallv  and  closely  in  their  charge.  My  txod,  what 
good  is  an  Agricultural  Committee  if  it  is  not  going  to  act  on  agri- 
cultural matters?   Now  that  is  the  sense  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  these  various  subjects,  as  their  questions  have 
suggested.  I  am  sure  that  every  member  desires  to  do  what  he  can  to 
help  the  matter  along.  This  embargo  appeals  to  me,  but  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  our  present  supply  of  wool  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
mills  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Haoknbabth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An  embargo  proposition  now.  then,  is  very  much 
like  locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen  ? 
.  Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Oh,  no;  God,  no !  They  will  make  a  four  years 
supply  if  we  do  not  stop  them.  There  is  the  danger. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  wool  industry  and 
the  lamb  industry  is  practicaUy  ruined  now «  I  think  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  our  people  can  not  compete  with  New  Zealand  anct 
the  various  countries  now  importing  lambs  and  wool  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Haobnbakth.  Th^  are  not  ruined  yet,  but  they  will  be  if  some- 
thing is  not  done.  ,      ,  •  ^ 

T^e  Chairman.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  up  against  it  for  two 

Haoenbabth.  Oh,  no.  We  begin  consuming  that  wool  right 
away,  and  the  manufacturer  who  consumes  it  will  figure  m  Ins  judg- 
ment what  the  tariff  on  wool  is  going  to  do.  ,      ^  ^,         ,  ... 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  somebody  has  bought  the  wool,  either 
the  manufacturer  or  the  speculator.  Should  we  enhance  the  price,  of 
course,  it  would  be  for  the  braiefit  of  the  speculator,  but  that  is  out- 
side of  the  question.  An  embargo  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  and,  as  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  suggested,  this  committee 
Avould  be  glad  to  have  suggestions  of  any  legislation  whum  would 

afford  relief  at  the  present  time.  .  ^  xu- 

Mr  PUcKXBARTH.  I  will  make  this  suggestion,  then,  that  this 
committee  will  report  out  a  bill  (and,  if  the  committee  desires  and 
wants  us  to  do  it.  we  Avill  formulate  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee) covering  not  what  we  think  would  amount  to  embargo  rates 
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on  these  various  iMoductS'  but  business  rates  that  will  be  within  rea- 
son to  take  care  of  the  wool,  to  take  care  of  these  various  agricultural 
prochu'ts  that  nmst  be  taken  care  of.  Take  wheat,  for  instance;  I 
think  it  is  a  crime  wlieat  shouhl  be  brought  down  here  from  Canada 
at  an  import  bonus  and  sokl  against  the  fellow  in  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota and  throuirhont  that  country  who  is  raising  wheat.  I  think  at 
least  it  ought  to  be  equalized  and  there  ought  to  be  a  tariff  of  30 
cents  a  bushel,  which  is  the  tulvantage  they  have. 

Mr.  PrRXELL.  If  the  market  is  glutted  with  wool  and  we  have  on 
hand  a  two  yeare"  supply  now.  who  will  purcha.se  the  wool  on  the 
sea  now  and  wool  that  is  going  to  follow  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Thev  are  shipping  that  m  m  anticipation  ot  a 
tariff.  They  are  beginning  now.  It  is  a  very  simple  arithmetical 
proposition. 

Mr.  PuKNEUU  They  wontt  ship  it  in  without  a  market  ior  it,  will 
thev  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes;  because  they  kmnx  history  will  repeat  it- 
self, and  as  soon  as  a  tariff  is  put  on  and  ihey  find  the  bottom  is 
reached  that  then  they  will  begin  to  manufacture.  We  have  not  yet 
i«ached  the  point  in  this  country,  but  it  looks  like  we  are  chifting 
that  way  if  we  are  not  already  going  back  to  the  wearing  of  breech 
cloth,  and  they  know  that  sooner  or  later  people  are  going  to  buy 
clothes  and  must  buy  clothes,  and  they  will  prepare  for  that;  but 
they  can  not  do  that  until  they  know  the  bottom  is  reached.  And  it 
is  continually  dropping.  Wools  have  dropped  even  below  the  foreign 
cost  of  pnxmction  iow,  caused  by  people  who  have  to  have  money. 
A  fellow  goes  broke  and  he  ships  in  his  wool  because  he  has  to  have 
money,  and  that  is  the  unfortunate  condition  right  now.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  amount  the  manufacturers  now  have  in  their 
lofts,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  wool  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wool 
growers  and  in  the  hands  of  their  commission  houses  and  repr^nta- 
tives  in  this  country — the  major  portion  of  it.  The  manufacturers 
have  some,  but  of  course  the  enterprising  American  manuf^turer 
will  get  more. 

Mr.  YouNo.  Take  the  felloAv  shipping  here  from  the  other  coun- 
try :  He  is  shipping  here  for  his  own  account  and  holding  it  against 
the  day  when  he  hopes  a  change  will  come ;  he  is  not  shipping  here 
for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Hagenhahth.  That  is  it.  It  is  a  wise  thing.   You  and  I  would 
do  it  if  we  could  and  were  in  that  business,  if  we  had  the  money. 
''  The  C'hairmax.  According  to  the  figures  lurnished  me,  the  manu- 
facturers have  about  520,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Hagenbabth.  No;  that  is  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  in  the  hands  of  the  growers.  You  said 
575,000,000  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  No.  There  is  something  there  that  will  have  to 
be  explained. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  exact  figures  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  A  good  deal  of  this  wool  called  "  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers  "—for  instance,  let  us  take  a  firm  such  as  Halowell, 
Jones  &  Donald,  in  Boston  

The  Chairman.  You  mean  stored  there  by  the  growers— still 

owned  by  the  growers! 
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Mr.  HAGENBAiiTH.  Yes ;  on  consignment.  Tliat  man  is  called  a 
dealer  and  he  perhaps  owns  3,000,0O()  pounds  of  the  wool  he  has. 
He  has  a  total  of  15,000,000  pounds,  and  12,000,000  would  belong  to 
growers  who  have  it  there  on  consignment. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  belong  to  the  growers  or  dealers? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  The  growers;  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  but  owned  by  the  growers. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  growers  ship  direct  to  the  commission  man? 

Mr.  Hagenharth.  On  consignment,  just  like  the  wheat  farmer  or 
the  cotton  man  w  ho  sends  his  cotton  or  wheat  to  the  couimissioii 
man  to  be  sold  on  commission. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  custom  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes.  This  year  the  dealers  would  not  buy 
wool.  This  thing  came  suddenly  and  they  would  not  buy  it.  so 
that  the  grower  shipped  down  to  them  on  consignment.  Then  when 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  give  the  figures  there  of  so  much  wool  in  the 
hands  of  dealers,  it  is  really  wool  that  belongs  to  the  growers.  But 
there  is  a  lot  of  wool  in  the  West  which  is  not  shipped  even  and  still 
r^ains  in  his  bins.  They  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  freight  and 
could  get  no  advance  on  it,  and  it  is  still  out  in  the  West,  and  some 
of  it  out  in  the  sage  brush  there  waiting  shipment  that  can  not  be 
moved  at  all. 

(The  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  President  oflFered  for  the  record  by 
Mr.  Hagenbarth  is  as  follows:) 

tCopy.l 

Washin(;t()n.  I>.  (\,  Deeauher  11,  1f)20, 

My  Dear  ^Ir.  President:  It  is  witli  irmU  temerity  tlial  tlie  live-stock  interests 
of  the  United  States  come  before  you  at  this  time,  and  we  run  assure  you  that 
It  is  only  In  the  face  of  the  preateRt  exigency  and  forcetl  hy  desperation  that 
we  do  so. 

AVhile  realizing  the  general  depiorahle  condition  of  ]»rodncei  s'  markets  upon 
practically  all  commodities  in  this  country,  we  wish  to  submit  that  the  situation 
as  applied  to  live  stock  is  m<»re  far-reachiu;^  antl  tlie  danjjer  of  ptTuiaucnt  and 
irreparable  damage  to  this  basic  industry  is  very  imminent  unless  radit-al  meas- 
ures are  adopted  very  promptly  which  wiU  prevent  the  excessive  liquidation  of 
breeding  and  immature  animals  which  is  now  taking  plac^. 

We  wish  particularly  to  advise  you  that  in  that  area  west  of  the  Mississii»pi 
River,  eompi'isiuji"  what  is  known  as  the  ranjie  breedin;:'  and  feeding  ijnmnds, 
which  produces  about  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  and  mutton  sujiiily  and  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  beef  supply  of  the  United  States  the  live-stock  imlustry  Is  facing 
annihilation. 

These  statements  are  not  made  in  a  general  way  but  with  specific  reference  to 
the  actual  facts  as  Imve  been  brought  by  competent  witnesses  to  the  attention 
of  Tonj^ress  throuj^^li  hearings  during  the  past  week  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Connuittee  of  the  House  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

The  live-stock  producer  Is  not  only  facing  conditions  of  general  commercial 
depression  and'lack  of  credit  common  at  this  time  to  practically  all  productive 
American  industries,  but  Is  bearing  additional  jibysieal  burdens  not  shared  In, 
to  our  knowledge,  by  any  other  Industry.  These  phyidcal  conditions  are 
twofold : 

First,  that,  unlike  the  manufacturer  or  the  miner,  the  live-stock  producer  can 
not  curtail  expenses  and  outlay  by  closing  down  his  plant  His  animals  must  be 
fed,  however  great  the  loss,  or  else  he  must  ship  to  market  and  thus  permanently 
destroy  his  plant.  This  is  what  is  being  d<me  to^ay  and  this  Is  what  we  are 
striving  to  and  must  prevent. 

Second,  and  applyin.Lr  more  ]iarti(*ularly  to  that  ;;roup  of  States  known  as  the- 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Northwestern  Range  Territory,  there  is  the  ailded  burden 
of  a  drouth  beginning  In  the  winter  of  1918  when  there  was  a  minimum  of  snow* 
fall  which  curtailed  water  for  Irrigation  of  crops  and  which  continued  aU 
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through  the  suiuiuer  of  1919  and  which  was  followed  by  a  winter  beginning  in 
October  and  continuing  until  the  end  of  April.  Both  the  drouth  and  the  winter 
following  were  the  severest  known  in  the  history  of  the  western  range  industry. 

The  net  result  of  these  meterological  conditions  increased  the  cost  of  carrying 
animals  through  the  winter  from  500  to  700  per  cent  and  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  chattel  mortgage  iudebtetlness  now  carried  by  the 
30,000,000  sheep  in  these  States  is  at  least  $9  per  head  and  the  average  debt 
carried  by  cattlemen  is  conservatively  $45  per  head.  In  addition  there  is  tfte 
added  burden  of  real  estate  mortgagee. 

This  physical  condition  last  described,  which  might  aptly  be  called  "an  act 
of  Oood,"  must  I>e  l>orne  hy  the  live-stock  producer  in  addition  to  the  added 
burden  of  having  practically  no  niarlcet  for  wool  and  the  demoralized,  rapidly 
declining  markets  for  live  stock  to  which  lie  must  ship  for  liquidation  purposes. 

The  live-stock  markets  have  aH^irently  lost  their  absorptive  power.  Prices 
have  rapidly  declined,  thus  forcing  additional  shipments  for  liquidation  pur- 
poses; these  shipmaitH  in  turn  are  causinjr  lower  prices,  and,  again,  further 
liquidation,  thus  creatintr  a  vicious  circle.  The  evidence  of  creilihle  witnesses 
heforc  the  ((tnirivsshmal  committees  named  shows  that  during  the  first  week 
of  December  western  range  breeding  ewes  were  sold  at  a  price  which,  after 
paying  freight,  shipi)ing,  and  selling  charges^  only  netted  the  Wyoming  owner 
33  cents  per  head — an  entire  animal  thus  bringing  less  than  the  cost  of  one 
mutton  chop.  Quarter  blood  Buenos  Ayres  second  clip  wool  was  purchased  in 
larjre  quantities  hy  one  of  the  leading  tirms  of  Boston  recently  at  9  cents  i>er 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Boston.  The  cost  of  shipping  and  selling  similar  wools  from  the 
western-range  territory,  which  proiluces  70  per  cent  of  our  wool  clip,  amounts 
to  6  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  competing  Am^ican  grower  would  r^lize  3 
cents  per  pound  net  t^r  a  similar  shipment  and  for  wools  which  cost  45  cents 
per  pound  to  produce.  These  instances  of  actual  ctNnmercial  transactions  could 
be  indefinitely  extended. 

The  shipn)ent  t4»  market  of  cows,  calves,  and  other  immature  beef  animals 
is  unparalleled. 

The  middle-west  farmer  who  has  com  and  other  feed  crops  to  market  and 
whose  market  is  principally  found  through  the  feeding  of  live  stock  is  afraid 
to  use  his  i  iedit  for  fee<ling  pui-poses  by  reasf)n  of  the  constantly  falling 
markets  and  lack  of  demand  f<u-  his  product  when  Hnished.  Thus  the  animals 
shipped  to  market,  instead  of  going  out  to  the  feed  lots,  are  slaughtered.  In 
the  present  difficult  credit  situation  the  feeding  farmer  naturally  finds  it 
difficult  to  convince  his  hank^  that  money  should  be  loaned  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. The  banker  with  a  broader  vision  and  more  in  touch  with  world  con- 
ditions knows  that  durinir  the  year  1920  up  to  dat<^  that  the  increase  in  shii> 
nients  of  foreign  lamh  and  mutton  has  increased,  as  slu^wn  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets.  1,022  per  cent.  Statistics  from  the  same  source  show  that  imports  of 
beet  flesh  and  frozen,  and  beef  products  from  abroad  are  steadily  IncrMsing 
with  a  formidable  Increase  in  percentages. 

The  increase^]  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  for  the  mcmth  of  Augu«t 
was  50  per  cent:  for  September.  62  per  cent:  and  <)ctoher.  156  per  cent.  Fatf? 
:ind  oils  for  the  months  of  July  to  October,  inclusive,  sliow  an  increase  over 
1919  of  166  per  cent,  and  steadily  increasing.  All  other  beef  product  imports 
show  an  increase  of  1,000  per  cent  for  the  four  months  named.  The  average 
increase  in  imports  of  beef  fats  juid  beef  oils  for  the  10  months  of  1920,  ending 
with  October,  as  conipnred  with  1910,  show  an  average  of  140.S  per  cent.  The 
incrense  of  treneral  heef  products  show  :in  incr(nise  of  108.5  per  cent.  The 
serious  feature  of  these  imports  is  not  the  present  volume  so  much  as  the 
steadily  incrciising  proportions  which  they  are  assuming.  In  the  case  of  lamb 
and  mutton  there  have  been  imported  during  the  year,  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Marlcet?^,  2,663.000  carcasses,  with  several  ship  loads  from  New 
Zealand  and  South  America  now  in  transit.  ..-/w^n/in 

In  the  case  of  woo!  oxw  imports  durini:  tlie  past  fiscal  year  were  42<,000,UOU 
pounds.  On  October  30  there  were  27,(KH/,<HK)  pounds  additional  afloat  bound 
for  the  United  States,  with  other  ships  loading  for  the  same  destination. 

These  added  !niiK>rts  of  meats,  especially  lamb  and  nnitton^  are  coming 
into  the  rnite<l  States  at  a  rime  whon  our  cold-storajre  supplies  of  4S.000.000 
liounds.  ]a-incipiilly  composed  of  foreijrn  frozen  lamb,  m-e  the  ^rreatest  stocks 
on  ref-ord.  .V<lditional  imports  of  wo(»l  are  heinj?  added  to  an  excessive  supply 
nlieaih  on  hand  and  in  sight,  as  estimated  from  ligures  of  the  Bureau  of 
^Markets,  cwislstinj;  of  966000,000  pounds,  exclusive  of  wools  held  by  packers 
on  pelts  in  storage,  which  will  bring  the  total  supply  of  wool  now  available 
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in  this  country  up  to  and  in  excess  ot  1  ,<mm),<mmi,*mh>  pounds,  which  at  normal 
rates  of  ciuisumption  is  enough  to  supply  our  natiuaal  requirements  for  tlie 
next  two  years  to  come. 

That  serious  liquidation  in  live  stock  is  takii^  place  is  evidenced  by  figures 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  show  a  27i  per  cent  inciease  of 
shiimveuts  in  1920  over  1919  in  the  case  of  cnttle  i»n*l  an  incivase  of  S2  to  85 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  sheep  ami  lami)s.  The  latter  tiirure  is  arrived  at  hy 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  westei  n  dock  master,  aithou^ih  he  had  only 
a  half  a  lamb  crop  this  year*  has  shipped  more  than  the  normal  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  to  market,  thus  showing  that  he  is  not  Itoldtng  the  nsnal 
nuniber  of  ewe  lambs  for  the  purpose  of  replenisliing  his  flocks. 

The  comluned  effect  of  <lemoralized  home  nnirkets  plus  the  imi>endin^  weight 
of  f<uvijrn  importations,  \^  hich  owing  to  the  exchange  situ;Ui<ui  practically 
gives  the  foreign  importer  a  bonus  on  imports  of  30  to  40  per  cent,  has  been  to 
destroy  the  financial  credit  of  the  live-stock  producer  and  feeder.  There'  can 
be  no  good  reason  why  an  already  overstocked  market  for  wool  and  meats 
sliould  continue  to  be  a  dumpinir  ?rr»>und  for  the  whole  world  Mt  prices  utterly 
ruinous  to  our  home  producer,  and  fi-om  which  h)wer  prices  the  middleman 
<lerives  the  m^ijor  l^enetit  and  the  ultimate  consumer  hut  little.  The  i)roducer 
tmder  these  conditions  must  of  necessity  l>e  refused  credit;  he  must  lose  his 
courage  and  morale.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  our  breeding 
herds  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  are  being:  decimated  and  liquidated. 

Mr.  President,  on  hehnlf  of  these  herds  and  flocks  and  on  behalf  of  tlio 
future  meat  supply  of  this  country  and  in  order  to  save  the  credit  and  hank- 
ing structure  and  et»onomic  life  of  the  jjreat  live-stock  breeding  and  feeding 
areas  of  the  United  States,  we  appeal  to  yon  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  serious  situation  and  to  declare  an  embargo  again^  the  imports  of  such 
'  connnodities  as  are  causing  tiie  present  demoralisation  and  which  are  a  menace 
to  our  future. 

We  most  respectfully  suggest  that  in  the  event  <»f  any  ow  crop  hein;:  i)roduced 
or  sold  at  a  loss  that  another  crop  may  be  raised  another  year,  perhaps  at  a 
profit,  hut  in  the  event  that  a  breeding  l^rd  of  cattle  or  a  Inreeding  flock  of  ^leep 
is  once  slaughtered  the  plant  Is  destroyed  and  production  entirdy  ceases.  Hie 
danger  of  this  result  is  most  apparent. 

Mr.  President,  we  submit  these  facts  and  this  petition  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
following  organizations  which  have  duly  and  authoritatively  acted  and  we  call 
upon  you  in  this  crisis  for  assistance: 

National  Wool  Orowers'  Association,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, American  Natiwal  Live  Stodk  AsBociatlon,  National 
Orange  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  United  Range  States  Live  Stock 
Association,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Growers'  Association,  Ix)uisiana  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Maryland  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
Idaho  and  Oregon  Wool  Orowerfi*  Associatiim,  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Assodation,  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  AModaHon, 
Kansas  Wool  Gro\\'ers'  Association,  Texas  Wool  Growers*  Asso- 
ciation, South  Dakota  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Arizona  Wool 
■  Growlers'  Association,  Ranibouillet  Sheep  Breeders'  Association, 

Illinois  Wool  Marketing  Agricultural  Association,  Montana  Wool 
Growers'  Asaociation,  Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers'  Amodation, 
New  York  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Wyoming  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  Iowa  Wool  Growlers'  Association,  Michigan  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  North  Dakota  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
Missouri  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hagenbarth.  We  will  now  hear 
Mr.  McClure. 

SIAIEXENT  OF  ME.  S.  W.  McGLUIlE,  MANAGEE  COLUMBIA  BASIM 
wool.  WAB£H0U8£  CO.,  PO&ILAHB,  OBfiO. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  am  manager  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Wool  Ware- 
house Co.,  which  is  a  cooperative  organization,  at  Portland,  Oreg. 
We  have  a  woolgrowers'  cooperative  oonoem,  in  whidi  we  fimrace  the 
WQolm^  and  sell  their  sheep  fas  th^n. 
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I  think  there  is  nothin<r  for  me  to  add,  except  to  explain  this  last 
question  to  Mr.  Ha^enbarth,  as  to  how  an  emergency  measure  at  this 
time  will  help  the  <rrowers,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  have  a  two  years' 
supply  of  wool.  Of  the  1919  wool,  it  is  my  jud^ent  as  a  man 
handlin<r  wool,  that  95  per  cent  of  the  1919  clip,  shorn  last  spring 
in  this  country,  is  still  owned  by  the  woolgrowers.  Now,  to  j^et  our 
1,()()().()()(),()()()  pounds  supply  for  two  years  we  have  included  270,- 
000,000  i)ouiuls  which  will  be  the  clip  of  next  year.  Therefore,  we 
have  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  about  250,000,000  pounds  of 
this  year's' wool  plus  270,000,000  pounds  of  next  years  wool,  or  520,- 
()00,()0()  pounds.  So  of  the  total  wool  stocks  now  in  the  country  and 
available,  52(),00(),0(H)  pounds  belon<r  to  the  <^rowers,  or  practically 
half  of  it.  So  that  any  le<rislation  that  may  l)e  broufjht  about  here 
to  stabilize  the  w^ool  market  is  goin^z  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  wool- 
grower;  it  will  enable  him  to  sell  his  w  ool. 

Now  we,  as  jrrowers,  do  not  ask  the  privilege  of  makin*>-  a  profit: 
we  are  willinjr  to  take  a  tremendous  loss.  All  we  ask  is  some  market 
for  our  wool.  We  are  absolutely  unable  to  sell  wool  to-day  at  any 
price,  there  being  no  market  for  it  whatever.  In  my  own  case,  I  am 
a  small  faiiner  and  have  about  700  sheep.  I  was  unable  to  sell  last 
year's  wool :  that  is,  my  1919  wooL  I  have  been  unable  to  sell  this 
year's  wool.  So  I  have  on  hand,  ^rsonally,  two  years'  wool  that  I 
nave  been  unable  to  sell  at  any  price  whatever.  Now%  unless  some- 
thing is  done,  I  am  going  to  have  next  year's  wool;  I  will  have  three 
years'  wool  on  hand  that  I  am  unable  to  find  a  market  for. 

Mr.  YouKG.  Does  the  world  need  and  can  it  consume  the  wool  that 
it  has  on  hand? 

Mr.  McGiJTm  Hie  world? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  McClure.  Unfortunately,  during  the  war  there  was  a  very 
great  accumulation  of  most  a<;ricultural  products,  especially  of  meats 
and  wool.  The  world's  storehouses  were  filled  up  during  the  war  and 
the  world  outside  has  a  larofe  supply.  My  purpose  here  this  morning 
is  io  ask  you  gentlemen  to  do  something  that  will  enable  the  banks 
of  the  West  to  continue  to  finance  the  woolgrower.  The  banker 
to-day  can  not  do  anything  for  us;  we  have  already  borrowed  all  we 
ought  to  have. 

Mr.  PrnxKLL.  Arc  the  banks  refusing  to  renew  loans  on  this  wool 
as  security,  or  refusing  to  make  new  loans  ?  There  seems  to  be  a 
ditterence  of  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  McCm  he.  Oh,  yes.  Take  my  case:  My  wool  sold  in  1918  at 
60  cents  a  pound.  When  the  1919  clip  came  off  I  could  not  sell  at 
any  price.  I  took  an  advance  from  a  wool  conmiission  house  of  85 
cents  a  pound  and  shipped  it  to  them  in  1919.  That  wool  was  then 
worth  about  GO  cents  a  jKnmd.  Xow,  it  has  just  droi)ped,  dropped, 
dropped  down  until  to-day  that  particular  wool  is  only  worth  10 
cents,  and  the  commission  house  that  advanced  me  this  money  in 
1919  is  asking  me  to  pay  back  a  portion  of  that  advance.  There  is 
no  place  I  can  get  the  money  and  I  can  not  pay  it  back.  I  wrot*? 
4own  and  told  them  while  I  did  not  have  any  money  with  which  to 
pay  this  advance  back,  I  had  my  1920  clip,  on  which  I  had  drawu 
no'  advance  whatever,  and  I  would  send  that  as  additional  security. 
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They  said  they  did  not  want  more  iwrool;  what  they  wanted  was 

money.  .         *  .    o  ^ 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  stated  before  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  as 
I  recall,  it  was  impossible  for  you  people  now  to  secure  a  loan  at  the 
bank  for  15  cents  by  putting  up  wool  as  security  with|  a  diiattel 

mortgage?  '  .    ™    ,  i 

Mr.  McCiARE.  Exactly.  The  situation  is  this:  The  banker  says: 
Mr.  McClure,  you  have  two  years'  wool  now  on  hand  that  you  can 
not  sell;  how  can  I  justify  myself  in  loaning  you  money  on  next 
years  clip,  when  the  market  is  already  flooded  and  the  ports  are 
open  to  foreign  wool/'  If  you  gentlemen  will  help  us  by  closing  the 
ports,  in  a  measure  closing  the  ports,  the  bank  will  then  see  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  licpiiilate  my  debt 
and  it  will  come  through  with  an  advance  on  my  wool.  The  situa- 
tion is  too  serious  with  the  banjis,  and  they  have  been  mighty  line 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  When  you  got  an  advance  of  35  cents  a  pound 
was  not  your  wool  worth  more  than  that? 

Mr.  McCluw.  My  wool  had  sold  at  60  cents  a  pound  the  year 

before.  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  HuTcmNSON.  Your  wool  had  sold  at  GO  cents  a  i)ound  the  year 

before,  and  when  you  got  an  advance  of  35  cents  a  pound  was  not 

Wool  still  worth  60  cents  a  pound  on  the  market^ 
Mr.  McClure.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  man  loaned  you  35  cents  a  pound  when 

there  was  no  mar^?  ^      .         xi.     ix  . 

Mr.  McC^urk.  There  was  no  demand,  but  they  thought  it  was 

worth  what  it  was  the  year  before.  '         ,  .       ^     ,  .  , 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  they  did  that,  they  must  be  domg  a  fine  kmd 

of  business.  ^  ,    ■  ,  , 

Mr.  McClure.  No  ;  I  think  they  were  playmg  safe  when  they  were 
advancing  35  cents  against  wool  which  sold  for  60  cents  a  year  ago. 
The  market  had  not  opened,  and  they  thought  ^  We  will  take  this  wool 

and  hold  it  until  the  market  opens.^'  ^  ' 

Mr.  TixGHER.  You  think  the  time  has  now  arrived  whm  there 
shoidd  be  some  legislation  by  the  American  Congress  which  might 
be  construed  as  protective  legislation  for  the  men  engaged  in  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  McClure.  Exactly. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  big  factories  in  the  East  and  industry  in  the 
East  iiave  been  built  up  by  protection,  and  they  i)robal)ly  will  become 
interested  in  this  legislation  because  they  can  not  produce  without 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  McClttre.  Yes.  Do  not  be  misled  by  any  talk  to  you  about 
what  it  is  going  to  do  to  the  suit  of  clothes.  The  suit  of  clothes  I  am 
wearing  is  made  out  of  my  own  grade  of  wool.  At  today's  price  it 
has  90  cents  worth  of  wool'in  it.  At  to-day's  price  you  can  not  get  $3 
worth  of  wocd  into  a  suit  of  dot^.  So  the  consumer  is  not  interested 
here. 

Mr.  PrRNEiiL.  The  consumer  is  not  profitmg  by  this? 
Mr.  MoCiiUBE.  No;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  TiNOHER.  The  way  the  consumer  is  interester  in  this :  The  ea st- 
em industries  think  to-day  they  are  not  much  interested*  But  the 
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consumer  evidently  has  to  consume  and  he  can  not  consume  unless  he 

can  make  the  money  in  some  way  to  buy. 
Mr.  McClfre.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaikmax.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McClure.  We  will  now  hear  Mr. 
Thurmond. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  M.  THTJEMOND,  OF  BBl  BIO,  TEX., 
SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER  OF  THE  SHEEP  AND  GOAT  GEOW- 
£BS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  THURMt)xi).  Gentlemen,  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
8heep  and  Goat  Growers'  Association  of  Texas,  livinor  in  Del  Rio.  in 
western  Texas.  It  might  seem  that  it  would  be  political  heresy  for 
one  from  Texas  to  be  here  asking  for  any  tariff  for  protection. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Politics  h;\s  adjourned. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Absolutely.  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  the  ex- 
pression. It  is  better  than  I  could  have  put  it. 

The  people  of  Texas  are  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  our  friends 
from  the  Northwest ;  but  as  illustrating  the  situation  I  want  to  read 
into  the  record  this  telegram,  of  date  December  16,  received  from 
E.  H.  Martin,  who  is  pEesident  of  the  aasoeiation  which  I  represent, 
and  a  ranehnum: 

Unless  ail  euibarso  or  tariff  on  wools  promptly  enacted  will  be  rolnons  to 
sheep  and  «oat  interests  all  over  the  United  States.  Now  that  agitation  has 
hem  started,  if  nothing  promptly  done,  will  only  serve  to  put  foreign  shippers 
on  notice  to  flump  their  wool  into  United  States  before  tariff  relief  can  become 
effective  an<l  furnish  knock-down  blow  to  slieep  and  goat  interests.  I  urgently 
appeal  to  you  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  save  ranchmen  from  inevitable  ruin. 

The  rest  of  the  telegram  is  personal.  The  condition  of  the  sheep- 
men in  Texas  is  just  this :  Our  wools  are  in  storage.  We  have  sold 
practically  none  of  them.  We  will  take  off  another  clip  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  February  and  the  shearing  will  continue  through 
until  the  latter  part  of  May.  That  clip,  unless  something  is  done  to 
stabilize  the  market,  will  be  in  storage.  On  these  wools  the  banks 
have  advanced  to  the  woolgrower  the  money  he  has  used  in  carrying 
his  flocks.  When  that  wool  is  sold,  those  notes  are  liquidated ;  but 
until  it  is  sold,  they  can  not  be  liquidated.  We  are  in  that  ^tuation 

and  we  need  help. 

This  committee  has  not  within  its  jurisdiction  those  bills  that 
would  render  us  the  aid,  but  these  committeemen  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  vote  will  be  cast,  of  course,  upon 
the  bills  coming  from  the  other  committees.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
asked  if  there  was  anything  that  might  be  suggested  thfit  could  ccnne 
from  this  committee  m  the  nature  of  a  remedy.  So  far  as  the  acute 
situation  is  concemed^erhaps  the  only  imeasure  that  would  relieve 
must  come  fromyour  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  your  Banking, 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  bills  pending  in  those  committees, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  agricultural 
interests  generally,  and  especially  the  bill  coming  from  t^e  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  alleviate  the  situation  by  reestablishing 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  financiers  of  the  country  in  our  plant 
If  we  do  not  get  that  relief,  our  plant  is  going  to  be  destroyed,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  be  required  to  sell  our  she  stuff,  and  when  we  sell 
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onr  she  stuff  our  plant  is  gone.  That  is  the  situation  as  I  understand 

it  and  as  I  see  it.  .      .  i      •  i       ^  *i 

Now,  what  can  come  from  this  committee  m  my  judgment  is  this : 
Thev  are  shipping  in  these  New  Zealand  carcasses.  They  go  on  the 
block  in  this  country  and  they  are  bought  and  the  purchaser  does  not 
know  whether  it  is  New  Zealand  lamb  or  domestic  hunb  that  he  is  . 

^^Mr  ^Hotchinsok.  They  are  frozen  meats;  cold-storage  meats. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Yes,  sir.  Now  this  committee  might  so  amend  the 
laws  relative  to  the  sale  of  those  meats  as  to  require  the  retailer  to 
divulge  to  the  purchaser,  the  purchadi^  pubhc,  when  he  is  gettmg 
frozen  New  Zealand  lamb  or  meats  and  when  he  is  getting  our  do- 
mestic meats.  wu-* 

Mr  Young.  Thev  bring  over  here  the  frozen  carcasses.  Wiiat 
business  institution"  is  handling  that ;  the  packing  industry  of  our 

own  Nation?  ,    mi  •  j 

Mr  Thurmond.  Only  partly,  I  understand.  They  are  consigned 
here  to  the  New  Zealand  Steamship  Co.  and  are  on  storage  to  the 
credit  of  that  company  in  New  York  City.  u.  i 

Mr.  Young.  Is  that  concern  owned  by  foreign  ownei-ship  or  capital 

from  this  country  ?  .   ,  .  ,     i     rr-i.  i.  • 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  think  by  capital  from  England,    lhat  is  my 
understanding.    The  English  people  have  purchased,  perhaps  the 
English  Government,  this  immense  quantity  of  lamh. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  what  pomt  in  this  country  is 

that  largely  stored?  "  t      i     x  i 

Mr.  Thurmond.  At  New  York  City.  However,  I  understand  some 

of  it  is  stored  in  Texas.  ..       ..     j  j 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  any  mark  showing  where  it  is  stored  ? 
Mr.  Thubmond.  There  may  be  a  tag  on  it,  but  that  does  not  follow 

it  into  your  home  or  into  the  retail  m.arket. 
Mr.  PuRNELL.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  it  is  foreign 

or  domestic  meat?  ,  ,    ,      •  '  i. 

Mr.  Thuemond.  No,  sir;  and  as  I  understand  the  law  is  at  present 
y©u  can  not  compel  them  to  mark.  There  is  no  law  requiring  the 
marking  of  meat  in  interstate  commerce.  That  is  one  thing,  I  think, 
would  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  YouNO.  We  have  a  cold-storage  law  now  in  conference,  under- 
taking to  enforce  the  marking  of  certain  commodities  that  pass 
through  cold  storage.  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  covers  this  particu- 
lar matter  or  not,  but  the  bill  is  now  in  conference. 

Now,  I  want  to  state  to  this  ownmittee  the  effect  that  the  condition 
of  the  stockman  of  Texas  has  upon  the  farmer  in  Texas.  We  raised 
a  very,  very  large  com  crop  in  Texas  this  year,  and  that  corn  crop 
goes  into  and  is  marketed  tlhHigh  the  feeding  of  stock  largely,  and 
unless  the  feeder  can  buj  the  com  and  feed  it  to  his  stock  the  com 
farmer  loses,  of  course.  Now,  then,  this  situation  has  brought  about 
a  condition  where  the  men  who  usually  feed  in  our  country  on  a  crop 
of  that  kind  are  not  going  to  feed ;  they  can  not  feed  in  the  face  of  a 
market  of  this  kind.  Therefore  I  take  it  that  all  persons,  in  view  of 
this  condition,  all  individuals,  ought  to  get  together  and  get  behind 
these  measures  that  will  aid,  not  correct,  this  situati<m  in  so  far  as 
they  will  do  so. 
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I  will  not  take  any  further  time  of  the  committee.  I  am  very 
thankful,  indeed,  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard-  .    .  . 

Mr  McLaughun  df  Michigan.  Just  one  question  Instead  ot  an 
embar.ro;  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  be  a  tariff  duty  imposed, 
and  I  have  heard  the  suggestion  that  a  r«^l"tio?  >  ^^^^'S^] 
Con<ri  ess  reestablishing  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  tariff  laws ;  that 
is  the  Pavne  tariff  law,  passed  in  1909,  or  the  Dmcley  tariff  law, 
iDassed  bv  "the  C\:)noress  in  1897.  You  are  f amihar,  I  suppose,  with 
the  provisions  of  each  of  those  bills  as  they  relate  to  wool? 

Mr.  Thi  RMoxD.  In  a  general  way,  sir. 

Mr  McLaughlix  of  Michigan.  Which  of  those  laws  do  you  think 
would  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  wool  industry?  . 

Mr  Thurmoxd.  I  think  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  woidd  to  the  most 
satisfactory,  would  it  not?  Am  I  correct  about  that?  However,  i 
do  not  think  the  reenactment  of  those  laws— by  a  joint  resolutaon 
that  would  be.  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlix  of  Michigan.  I  thmk  so.  ,      •       •  * 

Mr  Thuraioxd  I  do  not  think  that  would  meet  the  situation  at 
all,  because  the  rates  fixed  in  those  bills  were  not  fixed  to  meet  an 
abnormal  situation  such  as  we  have,  and  the  rate  is  not  high  enough 
to  meet  the  difference  in  exchange  and  to  give  us  any  kind  ot  relief. 
That  Avould  give  us  some  relief,  of  course,  but  it  would  not  give  us 
the  relief  provided  for  in  the  bills  that  I  understand  are  now  under 
consideration  by  the  committees  of  Congress.  , 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  been  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee? 

Mr.  THTikMOND.  Yes,  sir.  ,  ,  .  • ,  . 

Mr.  McLai  <;hlix  of  Michigan.  And  discussed  this  idea  ot  reviving 

one  of  the  old  tariff  laws  ?     v  ,     . , 

Mr  Thubmond.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  discuss  the  idea  or  reMving 
one  of  the  old  tariff  laws,  but  I  discussed  the  enactment  of  meas- 
ures  ,        ...        11  -J 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Just  relating  to  wool  and  i^rovid- 

ing  duties  on  wool ;  is  that  what  you  suggested  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Thuhmond.  Yes,  sir ;  we  only  discussed  the  matter  of  embargo. 
The  committee  suggested  that  the  reporting  of  a  tariff  bill  giving  us 
the  relief  that  we  sought  would  be  best,  raising  the  objection  that 
an  embargo  would  probably  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  our 
treaties  with  foreign  countries  or  with  some  of  the  foreign  countries; 
in  other  Avords.  that  there  were  treaty  obstacles. 

The  C'HAiiiMAX.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  suggestion  that  buy- 
in<>-  of  foreiLHi  countries  should  be  encouraged  so  as  to  put  those 
people  l)ack  on  their  feet,  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts?  You 
know  there  is  ciuite  an  agitation  over  the  country  to  do  that,  and 
coming  from  some  very  good  farmers.  « 

Mr.  Thi  KMoxi).  That  is  all  very  good,  indeed,  if  we  have  not  some- 
thing at  home  to  preserve:  but  let  us  put  our  home  people  on  their 
feet  first.     That  is  what  1  think. 

The  Chairmax.  I  readilv  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Thxtrmoxu.  If  we  are  going  to  be  put  off  of  our  feet  at  home — 
a  fellow  always  feels  he  wants  company,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be 
wiped  out  we  want  them  all  wiped  oUt. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  bankrupting  our  own  coun- 
try to  help  some  one  else  out? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  No,  sir.   

Mr.  YoT'XG.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  condition  in  which  you  find  yourself  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thurmond.  We  will  hear  Mr. 
Lyon  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  H.  LYON,  SIOUX  FAILS,  S.  DAK., 
LAWYER  AND  MEMBER  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. " 

Mr.  Lyox.  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  Christopherson  bill, 
H.R.  14668,  introduced  by  Conofressman  Christopherson  and  referred 
to  your  committee,  with  Veference  to  the  stabilization  of  the  price  of 
certain  farm  products;  and  also  to  House  resolution  592.  also  intro- 
duced by  Cono-ressman  Christopherson,  reciting  the  present  situation 
of  affairs  and  also  embracin^r  the  memorial  that  Avas  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  South  Dakota 
Xiegislature,  asking  Congress  to  stablize  the  price  of  certain  farm 
products.  This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
but  certainly  should  be  considered  by  your  committee. 

The  Chaiemak.  Do  you  care  to  have  the  memorial  inserted  in  your 
remarks? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Not  necessarily,  but  I  wish  to  refer  to  it  and  ask  you  to 
take  it  into  consideration. 

There  is  one  basic  fact  in  this  tremendous  price  demoralization 
that  has  resulted  tluroughout  the  country  to  farm  products  which 
seems  to  have  been  almo^  universally  overlooked.  If  it  was  not  for 
our  tremendous  public  and  private  indebtedness  we  might  ulti- 
mately adjust  ourselves  to  this  new  condition  of  affairs.  A  per- 
manent reversion  to  prewar  levels  as  these  pri^s  of  farm  products 
are  to-day  will  ultimately  drag  down  all  other  prices,  including 
wages,  to  the  same  level.  All  valu^  must  ultimately  be  based  upon 
the  cost  of  producing  food,  wool,  and  cotton. 

We  have  contracted  during  this  war  about  $25,000,000,000  of  public 
obligations  and  billions  of  £>llars  of  private  indebtedness  and  all  of 
this  upon  a  basis  of  approximately  three  times  prewar  prices.  If 
these  vahies  go  back  to  a  prewar  basis  it  means  practically  trebling 
the  public  and  {)riA  ate  debt  of  the- United  States  and  its  citizens,  as  it 
will  take  three  days  work,  8  bushels  of  grain,  3  pounds'  of  wool,  and 
8  pounds  of  meat' to  pay  what  one  days  work,  1  bushel  of  grain,  1 
pound  of  wool,  and  1  ]>oiind  of  meat  would  have  i^aid  at  the  time  that 
indebtedness  was  contracted.  Tliis  fact  should  not  under  any  con- 
sideration be  overlooked.  It  will  l)e  a  pul)lic  calamity,  and  i>recipi- 
tate  almost  universal  bankruptcy  u))on  all  who  are  heavily  indebted 
if  you  permit  these  prices  to  go  back  permanently  to  a  pivwar  level. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  if  there  was  some  Avay  by  which  we  coidd 
guarc^ntee'to  the  producer  a  certain  specified  minimum  price  for  his 
staple  farm  i)roducts  that  would  at  least  cover  the  actual  average 
cost  of  production,  the  Avhole  <|uestion  would  be  solved  without  credit 
extensions.  The  farmers  would  sell  their  crops  and  pay  their  notes 
at  the  bank,  and  make  their  own  arrangements  for  additional  credits 
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if  thev  need  anv  and  will  begin  to  buy  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
piodiu  ts.  When  tliev  start  buying  once  more  the  wheels  of  industry 
and  commei  ce  throughout  this  country  will  again  start  in  motion, 
because  to dav.  when  vou  have  deprived  those  producers  of  a  price 
that  does  not"  give  them  the  cost  of  production,  it  withdraws  them 
from  the  whole  purchasing  world.  The  result,  as  shown  in  the  last 
few  months,  has  demonstrated  that  the  whole  business  and  mdustnal 
world  is  dependent  upon  agriculture  which  is  the  basic  industry  of 
our  land.  When  the  farmer  prospers,  all  the  world  prospers  with 
him.  but  when  he  is  doing  business  at  a  loss  the  whole  business  and 
indiistrial  world  trembles  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

The  financial  interests  are  organizing  a  tremendous  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  exporting  our  surplus  farm  products.  What  have 
we  to  export  ?  The  importation  of  wool  into  this  country  last  year 
was  about  440 .000 .000  pounds;  the  annual  production  of  wool  in 
this  country  is  about  330,000,000  pounds.  So  that  ordinarily  we  can 
produce  less  than  one-half  of  our  aA  erage  consumption  of  wool. 

Our  1920  crop  of  wheat  was  less  tlian  normal  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  exportation  we  will  on  January  1  next  have  five  or  six  million 
bushels  less  than  the  75.000,000  bushels  Avhich  all  economists  say 
should,  in  safety,  be  carried  over  from  one  crop  to  the  next,  in  addi- 
tion to  necessary  requirements  for  food  and  seed,  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  possible  shortage.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no 
wheat  to  export  except  what  ma\  come  in  from  Canada. 

Our  average  exports  of  corn' for  yeais  jiast  have  only  been  about 
50,000,000  bushels,  and  our  average  exports  of  oats  have  only  been  a 
little  over  100,000,000.  We  raised  last  year  about  10,000,000  bushels 
of  flax  and  we  always  import  more  flax  than  we  produce. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  address  before  the  "  committee  of  seventeen  "  at 
Chicago,  on  November  5,  stated  that  in  the  four  years  prior  to  the 
war  the  aA  erage  exportation  of  our  grain  crops  amounted  to  only  3.8 
per  cent  of  the  entire  crop ;  but  this  insignificant  surplus  which  we 
exported  to  find  a  market  in  competition  with  the  products  of  cheaper 
lands  and  cheaper  labor  of  other  countries  and  was  sold  at  the  gen- 
eral price  level  of  the  world-4hat  little  dinky  surplus  controlled  the 
price  of  the  remaining  96.2  per  cent  of  the  crops  that  was  consumed 
at  home.  Now  that  is  certainly  a  shining  example  of  the  "  tail  wag- 
ging the  dog."  ,         iiTTT  Ml 

We  can  readily  understand  that  if  England  should  say,  We  wiU 
pay  you  a  oertam  specified  price  for  all  the  com,  wheat,  flax,  and 
oats  you  export  abroad  to  laverpool  during  the  coming  year  "  that 
this  would  automatically  raise  the  price  of  all  the  remainder  of  this 
crop  which  we  consume  at  home.  But  we  do  not  seem  to  understand 
how  the  United  States,  the  richest  country  in  all  the  world,  can  do 
the  same  thing  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  by  simply  guaranteeing  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country  a  certain  minimumjprice  for  the  surplus 
crop  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year.  That  is  what  is  pro- 
posed in  this  Christopherson  bill  with  reference  to  these  four  pr©fi- 
ncts  that  I  mention.  And  ultimately  it  should  be  applied,  when  we 
get  a  general  stabilizing  bill,  to  wool,  sugar,  rice,  and  other  staple 
farm  products. 

With  reference  to  flax,  the  Government  can  supervise  imports  and 
guarantee  to  the  farmers  any  reasonable  price  for  the  surplus  flax 
Teft  over  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year,  and  there  won't  be  a  bushel  of 
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flax  left  on  hand,  because  we  wiU  have  to  import  millions  of  bushels 
to  comply  with  our  requirements.  The  price  of  wool  can  also  be 
stabilized  bv  this  Government  without  hnving  the  Goverament  put 
up  a  single^dollar  by  deferring  the  date  of  purchasing  the  surplus 
until  our  manufacturers  have  time  to  utihze  the  tremendous  supply 

recently  imported  from  abroad.    ,       ,     ^  .  . 

This  bill  provides,  in  effect,  that  the  Government  guarantee  a 
specific  price  for  all  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  flax  left  on  hand  at  cer- 
tain central  terminals  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year,  and  wont  inter- 
fere with  the  usual  coui-se  of  trade  or  the  ordinary  movement  of  the 
crops.  The  Government  simply  says,  "  W^e  will  pay  that  amount 
for  all  the  surplus  there  is  at  that  time,  and  we  will  either  hold  it 
over  to  provide  against  a  crop  shortage  or  make  other  disposition 

of  it,  as  may  seem  best."         ,     .     ,  ,       i  •  *i 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  applying  that  to  other 

products  as  well  as  wheat,  com,  and  oats?  . 

Mr.  Lyon.  As  a  permanent  policy,  I  think  it  should  be  applied 
to  all  staple  (nonperishable)  farm  products. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  How  about  cattle  and  sheep  ?  ■ 

Mr  Lton  I  am  not  clear  how  it  could  be  done  so  tar  as  cattle 
and  sheep  are  concerned,  but  by  fixing  the  price  of  certain  crops 
that  are  used  for  feed  it  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  automatically 
stabilize  the  cost  of  meat  production.  The  farmer  now  starts  feed- 
ing his  hogs  or  cattle  on  corn  that  is  worth,  say.  40  cents  a  busliel, 
arfd  which  may  be  worth  $1.50  before  he  gets  through,  and  the 
higher  the  price  of  feed  goes  up,  the  lower  the  price  of  cattle  and 
hogs  goes  down.  Stabilizing  the  price  of  these  food  products  would, 
therefore,  tend  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  meat  production. 

Mr  TmcOTB.  Did  you  ever  read  the  report  made  by  the  tx)ngres- 
sionai  library  over  here  on  the  history  of  price  fixing? 

Mr.  Lton.  I  have  not.  i  •  ^  Tf 

Mr.  TiNCfiEK.  You  know  they  disclose  it  is  not  a  new  subiect  it 
started  some  little  time  ago,  and  has  been  a  failure  by  al  the  Gov- 
ernments who  tried  it,  and  I  wondered  if  you  had  figiired  out  why, 
having  proved  a  Mine  by  other  Govwaments,  it  would  be  a  success 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  very  glad  you  mention  that.  There  has  been  an 
attempt  for  centuries  past  to  fix  prices,  as  vou  say,  but  it  has  been 
done  by  the  Governments  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  price 
the  producer  received.  But  there  has  never  been  an  attempt  in  aU 
historv,  so  far  ^s  I  know,  except  during  the  last  war,  to  parantee  to 
the  producer  an  adequate  price^or  his  crop.  And  tluit  was  a  war 

°^Mr"  TiNCHER.  The  price  of  what  commodity  was  fixed  during  the 
last  war  and  raised  the  price? 

Mr  Lyon.  The  price  of  wheat  was  fixed,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  being  a  guaranty  to  the  fanner,  it  was  »  Pf^^^* '^.^^^i^^ 
to  the  farmer  of  at  least  a  dollar  a  bushel  on  what  he  would  have 

'*Mr.^TiNCHER.  That  was  history  repeating  itsdf ;  that  is  the  his- 
tory of  price  fixing.  I  thought,  having  given  t^^if  f  bvect  a  1^  of 
thought  and  being  friendly  to  the  Christopherson  bill  which  is  price 
fixing,  maybe  you  could  point  out  to  us  the  reason  for  the  faUure  of 
price  fixinjg  in  other  countries. 
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Mr.  Lton.  Am  I  not  correct  in  stating  that  all  previous  attempts 
have  been  to  reduce  prices  ? 

Prof.  Wilson.  That  was  true  during  the  war.  They  fixed  the 
price  of  wheat  and  it  cut  the  price  down. 

Mr.  Lton.  Wheat  was  put  at  a  dollar  less  than  the  prevailing 
price,  and  the  farmers  suflFered  a  loss. 

Mr.  TiNCHEB.  The  farmers -have  always  suffered  a  loss  in  price 

fixing.  .     -  .  . 

Mr.  Lton.  Yes.  But  this  stabilizing  plan  is  not  price  fixing;  it 
is  simply  for  the  Government  to  say  that  whatever  surplus  you  have 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  it  will  buy  and  pay  you  a  certain 

price  for  it  if  you  wish  to  sell. 

Mr.  TiNCHEK.  Some  one  claimed  when  we  passed  this  wheat  bill 
that  it  was  not  price  fixing;  that  it  was  a  guaranty  of  so  much. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Although  they  called  it  a  guaranty,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  one  ever  got  more  than"  that  price,  excel  tt  foi'  s«?ed.  They  made 
some  provisions,  I  believe,  with  reference  to  seed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  made  by  Congress  was  made  the  maxi- 
mum. 

Mr.  Lyox.  Yes ;  in  practice  it  was.  See  what  a  wonderful  benefit 
this  stabilization  plan  would  be  for  business  in  general.  Suppose 
the  woolen  manufacturer,  the  cotton  manufacturer,  the  linseed-oil 
maker,  the  oatmeal  producer,  the  millers,  and  all  who  use  raw  prod- 
ucts from  the  farm  could  be  assured  of  a  stable  price  for  these  prod- 
ucts during  the  entire  season,  gradually  increasing  a  little  from 
month  to  month  to  cover  storage  charges.  Don't  you  see  how  much 
more  safely  each  manufacturer  could  conduct  his  business?  By 
eliminating  the  risks  of  fluctuation  from  speculation  in  those  prod- 
ucts he  could  conduct  bis  business  a  great  deal  more  safely  with  less 
eapitel  and  upon  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.  Many  of  oUr  manu- 
foeturers  are  loaded  up  with  high-priced  raw  materials  and  are 
bound  to  suffer  a  great  loss  thereby.  They  do  not  always  know  when 
to  buy  at  the  cheapest  price,  nor  does  the  producer  always  know 
when  to  sell  at  the  highest  price.  What  the  whole  business  and  in- 
dustrial world  needs  is  stability.  If  you  know  that  a  certain  i^rice 
will  be  reasonably  stable  and  permanent,  you  can  adjust  yourself  to 
almost  any  sort  of  conditions. 

We  have  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  We  have  three-quar- 
ters of  all  the  gold  in  the  world;  w©  are  a  creditor  nation  with 
$10,0()().()()0,000  owing  to  us  from  foreign  countries  as  a  public  debt, 
and  about  three  billions  of  private  debt.  We  have  an  enormous 
crop  bursting  our  granaries  and  need  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
additional  homes  and  thousands  of  miles  of  streets  and  highways 
to  l)e  constructed.  The  whole  railroad  system  of  this  country  needs 
reconstruction  and  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  general  improvements 
that  should  be  made.  And  yet  millions  of  people  are  out  of  em- 
l)loyment.  and  the  wliole  agricultural  woild,  as  well  as  a  large  part 
of  the  business  and  industrial  world,  is  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Does  not  that  show  there  is  something  radically  wrong? 

Mr.  Yofxo.  If  I  understand  the  i-esolution  in  favor  of  which  you 
are  speaking,  it  is  really  a  ])rice-fixing  resolution.  You  have  some 
kind  of  a  measure  passed  by  Congress  by  which  the  Covernment 
^ would  take  over  the  surplus  of  any  crop  at  the  end  of  the  crop 
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season  for  that  year,  and  pav  a  certain  price  for  it,  which  would 
relate  back  and  fix  the  price  of  the  entire  crop. 

Uv  yXa-^Ss'this  thought  occurred  to  you.  that  Congress  is 
simplV  a  b^ch  of  men  sent  here  by  the  various  distru-ts.  In  he 
of  the  United  States,  and  statistics  will  show  the  population 
Ke  countryTiS,idly  trending  cityward  and  there  are  but  one- 
tiiird  ofrr^ople  Sjtuilly  owning  a^d  operating  farms  producin.^ 
tWs  raw  rate^Xwhether  W,  cotton  sheep  or  whatever  it  is  and 
that   this  GoveAiment,  composed  of  legisktive  and         "Vi ! 

by  the  pf  pie  and  ,«^PP?^,;«JXs"  ^e^.  ^ 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  those  people, 
o  whose  wishe?  they  are  responding,  Uve  in  the  — j^ve  ceiiter. 
and  want  these  cheap  raw  materials  coming  from  the  farms?  Would 
not  he  farmer  get^the  worst  of  the  situation  f  JOur  pohcv  was 
"doDted  and  that  maioritv  of  sentiment  require  m  both  branches,  of 
cS^  s!Tn  i^sponding  'to  the  great  se^mient  of  the  consuming 
section,  that  we  fix  the  price  referred  to  at  ^^F^L* 
the  aiM^roval  of  the  people  in  the  consuming  instead  of  m  the  pro- 
ductive centers?   Is  not  that  the  evil  in  your  proposal? 

Mr  Lyon.  I  am  glad  vou  mention  that.  Of  course,  what  is  pro- 
P(,sed  in  this  Christopherson  bill  is  only  an  emergency  measure  to 
take  care  of  these  four  food  crops  for  the  present  year.  ^^^^^ 
in  the  memorial  adopted  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  our  btate, 
there  ought  to  be  a  permanent  stabilization  act  passed  fhat  would 
stabilize  the  price  of  all  these  staple  farm  Products  which  would 
done  by  the  commission  that  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
would -fairly  represent  not  only  the  producers  but  the  ,^^^"^.^^8  as 
Well.  I  do  not  think  that  the  in-oducers  ought  to  absolutely  dictate 
the  price  they  should  get  for  their  products.  If  they  did  they  would 
be  a^  big  profiteers,  probably,  as  there  are  in  other  lines  of  md"str^- 
Nor  do  I  think  consumers  should  be  given  that  right  The  CTO^eln- 
ment  should,  of  course,  guarantee  to  farmers  at  least  the  average  cost 

luppo^^S;  low  price  is  placed  on  wool  for  instance,  so  t^^^t  M-^^l 
prod^iers  think  they  can  not  grow  wool  for  such  a  price.  Tlie> 
then  fatten  their  sheep  and  sell  them  and  i-aise  corn.  ^  «;f '  «\ 

something  else,  tt  wUl  enable  the  farmer  to  utilize  his  ab  li  y  and 
his  land  for  the  best  purpose  for  which  both  are  adapted  and  in  that 
w^  he  can  make  his  own  choice.   If  the  farmer  could  only  know 
before  he  plants  his  crop  how  much  he  is  going  to  get.  be  would 
know  what  do  with  his  land  and  to  use  it    Now,  when  he  gets  a  crop  . 
h?  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.    He  does  not  fcuow  whether  to 
hold  it  for  a  higher  price  Uke  my  wool  friend  oyer  here  or  whethei 
to  sell  it  for  fear  prices  will  go  down.  Under  this  plan  he  is  assured 
of  a  stable  price  for  these  products  during  the  whole  season  and  in^ 
creasing  only  a  little  from  month  to  month  to  cover  the  cost  of 
storage    Xow,  he  seldom  gets  a  good  price  except  when  the  roads 
are  Inul  or  the  elevators  congested  or  there  is  a  ^r  shortage  so  that 
he  can  not  deliver  his  stuff:  but  under  this  plan  he  would  |^t  ]ust  as 
•rood  a  price  when  the  roads  were  good  as  when  they  were  bad.  Ihis 
particular  bill  is  for  immediate  relief  simply  for  these  *our  Products 
and  for  the  present  crop.    If  you  can  secure  the  passage  of  this  Wl 
you  win  enable  these  farmers  to  get  an  adequate  price  for  thiSr 
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products  on  hand  and  the  whole  question,  so  far  as  this  year  is  con- 

^^^^'sSjiSghun  of  Michigan.  How  much  money  would  it  take  ?. 

Mr!  Lton.  In  the  case  of  wheat— as  I  said  before,  there  is  scarcely 
any  we  should  export,  and  possibly  the  Government  might  have  to 
take  care  of  75,000,000  bu^els  or  so-whatever  would  be  necessary 
for  the  safe  carry  over  to  next  year.  And  with  flax  there  would 
not  be  a  dollar  the  Goremment  would  have  to  pay,  because  we  im- 
port more  flax  than  we  produce,  and  with  corn  and  oats  the  average 
surplus  is  so  insignificant  that  the  amount  the  Government  would 
haVe  to  invest  would  be  comparatively  smaU,  and  all  would  be 
eventuallv  repaid.  My  idea  is  that  food  products  ought  to  be  largely 
financed  bv  the  Government  on  warehouse  receipts,  both  for  bwietit  of 
the  producer  and  to  prevent  speculation  m  food  producte.  You  can 
issue  vour  promissorv  note  and  go  to  the  banker  and  he  can  send 
it  to  the  Federal  reserve  bank  and  get  60  per  cent  of  money  issued 

on  that  note.  . 

Mr.  TiNCHEK.  He  used  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
'  Mr  Lyon.  The  law  still  allows  it  to  be  done,  I  believe.  What 
better  security  on  earth  is  there  than  a  warehouse  receipt  for  a 
product  that  must  be  consumed  in  order  that  humanity  may  exist? 
Has  it  not  got  your  promissory  note  and  mine  and  all  the  notes  and 
chattel  and*" real  estate  mortgages  in  the  world  beat  otf  the  map  as 
an  absolutelv  safe  securitv? 

Mr.  McLaVghli>^  of  Michigan.  You  will  recall  that  when  Congress 
passed  the  law  to  carrv  out  the  wheat  guaranty  proposition  that  a 
billion  dollars  was  appropriated,  anticipating  it  would  cost  the  trov- 
erament  some  money,  possibly  a  billion  dollars  ?  It  did  not  cost  the 
Government  anything,  because,  just  as  you  have  shown,  the  market 
price  of  wheat"^ naturally  was  above  the  guaranteed  price.  What 
assurance  have  we  that  the  market  price  of  these  products  would ' 

be  up  to  the  guaranteed  price  ?  ^        ^  • 

Mr  Lyon.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  United  States  Grain  Corpora- 
tion instead  of  loang  half  a  billion  dollars,  as  the  President  antici- 
pated, actually  ma^,  so  Mr.  Barnes  informs  me,  something  over 
150,000,000.  The  Grain  Corporation  bought  the  grain  at  the  mini- 
mum price  and  sold  it  an  an  advance.  Under  this  ph»n  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  movement  of  crops— it 
does  not  buy  a  bushel  of  grain  until  just  before  the  new  crops  come 
in,  and  then  it  simply  takes  whatever  surplus  there  is  on  hand  at 
certain  central  terminal  elevators  and  pays  that  price  for  it,  and 
either  exports  it  or  holds  it  over  against  the  possibility  of  a  certam 
'  shortage.  You  remember  that  they  did  that  in  Egypt :  A  young 
fellow  named  Joseph  went  down  there  and  stored  the  surplus  crops 
for  seven  long  years  and  kept  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  the  Jews 
from  starvation  in  the  seven  years  of  famine.  I  suppose  they  were 
worried  tremendously  about  the  surplus,  just  as  we  are  now;  but 
there  is  always  a  time  when  it  is  needed. 

The  surplus  with  us  is  so  extremely  small  that  the  financing  re- 
(iuiied  bv  the  Government  would  have  to  be  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. '  Even  if  it  required  the  temporary  use  of  a  billion  dollars, 
that  is  a  matter  of  insignificant  importance  compared  with  the 
disaster  that  will  result  if  you  allow  these  prices  to  revert  to  prewar 
conditions.  The  diminished  public  revenue  that  the  Government  will 
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lose  if  present  conditions  continue  will  be  far  more  than  sufScieiit  to 

finance  these  surplus  corps. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Suppose  the  law  you  are  championing  now  ^ould 
be  placed  upon  the  statute  books  to-day  and  guarantee  a  price  on  all 
these  commodities  mentioned  in  that  bill :  Don't  you  think  that  situa- 
tion would  have  to  be  met  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  with  this  condi- 
tion of  atfairs,  that  eveijthing  he  has  to  buy  when  he  purchases  his 
supplies  would  automatically  go  up,  so  that  in  the  end  he  would  find 
himself  about  where  he  started? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  price  has  already  gone  up,  and  he  is  paying  to-day 
at  least  three  times  what  he  paid  under  prewar  conditions,  and  he  has 
produced  this  present  crop  here  under  these  high  prices.  Instead  of 
paying  $20  a  month  for  help,  he  has  been  paying  $75  and  more; 
instead  of  buying  harvesters  at  the  old  price  of  $100  to  $125,  he  has 
had  to  pay  from  $400  to  $500  for  them,  and  he  has  notes  in  the  bank 
on  that  basis  and  is  now  selling  his  crop  at  the  old  prewar  prices. 
These  prices  specified  in  this  bill  are  believed  to  cover  only  the  aver- 
age cost  of  production.  I  think  they  are  too  low.  The  prices  the 
farmers  receive  would  not  be  the  prices  specified  there,  because  out  of 
that  transportation  and  carrying  charges  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  TixcHBR.  Now,  you  are  advocating  one  way  of  legislating  on 
this  agricultural  proposition.  Mr.  Christopherson  introduced  this 
bill,  but  he  has  not  been  before  the  committee.  You  repveamt  bimt 

Mr.  LtoKi.  He  introduced  the  bill  at  my  request. 

Mr.  TiNCHBB.  It  is  a  bill  introduced  hj  reque^  ? 

Mr.  LroN.  Yes;  and  in  accordance  with  the  memorial.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Sou^  Dak<^  Legishitttre  that  adopted  the  memorial. 

Mr.  TiNCHrat.  And  you  feel  yon  epeak  the  sentiment  of  Souili 
Dakota! 

Mr.  Ltok.  I  am  a  member  of  the  kgidature,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  house  of  representativvs.  Hie  plan  has  also 
been  approved  by  the  Sioux  Fiuls  clearing  house  and^  the  State 
hankers'  executive  committee  of  South  Dakota,  whose  presideat  wined 
Mr.  Christopherson  to  that  effect  [a  copy  of  the  telegram  being 
subjoined  hereto]. 

Whatever  you  do  should  be  done  at  once.  If  you  delay  for  two  or 
three  months  the  tenants,  who  produced  these  crops,  will  have  to  sell 
at  a  ruinuous  price  and  they  will  get  into  the  hands  of  speculators, 
and  ultimately  a  high  price  may  result  and  a  large  number  of  tenants 
will  have  to  go  out  of  business.  You  certainly  should  guarantee  those 
people  a  reasonable  price,  because  they  raised  those  crops  under  the 
propaganda  that  went  out  from  authoritative  sources  urging  the 
farmers  to  increase  production  and  raise  the  biggest  crops  possible. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  owe  it  in  fairness  to  them.  And  you  need 
not  worry  about  the  effect  on  the  price  of  food;  60  cents  additional, 
gentlemen,  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  amounts  to  less  than  1  cent  on  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread.  Now,  what  workman  is  there  in  all  the  world 
who  would  object  to  an  additional  cent  in  the  cost  of  a  pound  loaf 
of  bread  going  to  the  farmer  who  produced  it?  It  means  jobs  for 
those  workingmen  when  these  farmei-s  begin  to  buy  and  all  the 
wheels  of  industry  that  employ  these  workmen  will  start  once  more, 
»  and  tiie  workmen  will  have  jobs  and  have  the  money  to  iMiy  thi« 
bmad  and  wool  and  meat  and  other  commodities. 
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May  I  ask  you  to  kindly  refer  to  the  detailed  figures,  which  I  gave 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
last,  as  I  went  into  the  matter  more  at  length  with  them  and  would 
be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  you  refer  to  these  figures? 

The  Chaibmak.  Can  3'ou  give  us  an  estimate  of  probable  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill  for  taking  over  the  sur- 
plus? 

.  Mr.  Lton.  My  estimate  was  that  a  $250,000,000  loan  from  the 
Federal  reserve  bank,  referred  to  in  the  Christopherson  bill,  should 
be  ample  to  care  for  the  surplus  grain  crop  of  the  present  year. 

The  Chairman,  How  much  would  have  to  be  added  to  it  if  cotton 

Avas  included  'i 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  financinof  of  the  cotton  surplus  would  be  more 
difficult,  perhaps,  than  all  other  crops  combined. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  give  us  your  estimates,  if  you 
have  them. 

Mr.  Lyox.  I  could  not  ^ive  you  an  estimate,  but  all  importations 
of  stabilized  products  would  of  course  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation  or  other  agency  which  would  buy  the  needed 
imports  abroad  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  sell  them  to  our  own 
manufacturers  at  the  stabilized  price.  This  difference  in  the  case 
of  flax,  wooh  and  sugar — of  which  we  necessarily  import  large 
amounts  would  add  an  exceedingly  large  sum  as  public  revenue  so 
badly  needed  by  the  Government. 

There  is  a  peculiar  feature  about  cotton.  Senator  Hoke  Smith  was 
very  much  interested  in  mv  remarks  on  that  before  the  Senate  com- 
'mittee,  and  seemed  to  agree  with  me  fully. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  exporting  2,000^00  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Our  average  exportations  are  much  greater.  Cotton, 
however,  is  not  embraced  in  this  bill  nor  is  wool. 

The  Chairman.  But  cotton  has  been  suggested? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes ;  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the  permanent  act.  Whm  we 
get  a  permanent  stabilizing  act,  I  think  wool  ,and  rice  and  cotton  and 
sugar  should  also  be  included. 

Mr.  ]\IcLatjghijn  of  Michigan,  What  do  you  mean  by  "  perma- 
nent bill.'^  Do  you  mean  to  put  thia  cm  the  e^ute  books  to  r^nain 
for  all  time? 

Mr.  Lyok«  Yes;  in  a  general  stabilizing  act  the  commission  ap-^ 
pointed  by  the  President  would  fix  the  guaranteed  price  of  these 
surplus  produd;s  at  the  banning  of  the  year  belfore  tibe  crops  are 
;^uited. 

The  Ghairmai^.  But  the  bill  fixes^e  price. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Y^;  on  accoupt  of  the  emergency,  but  as  a  permanent 
policy  they  should  be  fixed  by  a  commission.   I  am  doing  this  for 

quick  action,  so  that  immediate  relief  could  be  granted  and  at  a  price 

that  Avoulcl  be  somewhere  near  the  cost  of  production. 

Our  net  imports  of  sugar  amount  to  about  6.000,000,000  pounds  a 
year  over  and  above  our  exports  and  our  own  production.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Government  could  guarantee  the  price  of  sugar  to  this 
CpHntry  without  having  to.  put  up  a  single  dollar. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  do  not  mean  6,000,000,000 
j>o.unds? 

Mr.  Lyox.  Six  billion  pounds  of  sugar  that  Ave  import.  I  have 
the  estimate  here  from  the  Buieau  of  Statistics.   Not  tons,  but 
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pomids.  Six  billion  pounds  of  sugar  is  approximately  the  net  amount 
we  import,  and  if  we  were  to  produce  that  in  onr  own  country  it 
would  take  about  three  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  to  grow  it. 
So  that  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned  it  is  a  matter  that  is  as  easy  as 
rolling  off  a  log  for  the  Government  to  guarantee  a  minimum  price 
to  the  producer. 

The  production  of  cotton  last  year  was  about  12,500,000  bales, 

was  it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Lyon.  And  the  average  exportation  of  cotton  amounts  to 
about  7,000,000  bales  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Normally,  about  65  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  is  ex- 
ported. 

Mr.  Lyon,  We  produce  in  the  United  States  more  cotton  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  not  only  that,  Ave  have  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  cotton  that  is  used  for  clothing.  Is  not  that  correct?  At 
least,  Senator  Hoke  Smith  tells  me  that  is  the  case— and  I  assume 
ha  is  an  authority  upon  cotton.  We  have  practically  a  monopoly  of 
cotton  necessary  for  clothing.  The  world  must  have  this  cotton. 
England,  in  the  Civil  War,  almost  linked  her  fortunes  with;  the  Con- 
federacy in  order  that  she  might  have  cotton  for  her  mills  in  Lanca- 
shire. If  this  country  should  guarantee  a  minimum  price  for  cotton 
the  world,  in  order  to  get  that  cotton,  must  come  and  buy  it,  and  it 
has  no  other  place  to  get  it.  Now,  suppose  each  of  you  10  gentle- 
mm  here  have  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  each  and  I  have  to  buy  lOO.OOO 
bttshels.^  You  know  I  have  to  buy  it,  and  the  only  available  place 
to  get  this  wheat  is  fnwn  you  10  gentlemen,  who  have  10,000  bushels 
ea<m;  and  five  of  you,  we  will  say,  have  withdrawn  your  wheat  in  a 
way  that  you  must  have  a  fixed  price  for  it  and  it  can  not  be  changed. 
That  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  pool  can  not  be  sold  for  less  than 
a  certain  price,  and  you  all  know  I  must  buy  it  and  pay  that  price 
for  it. 

Now,  don't  you  see  that  these  five  gentlemen  not  in  the  pool  will 
not  sell  me  their  wheat  for  any  less  than  you  gentlemen  in  the  pool 
require  for  yours?  They  will  say  their  wheat  is  just  as  good  as  yours ; 
will  insist  upon  the  same  price.  And  so  it  will  be  with  cotton. 
If  you  can  get  the  market  for  cotton  stabilized  and  the  price  for  the 
surplus  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  you  will  find  that^  cotton 
all  over  the  world,  of  a  similar  class,  will  go  to  the  same  price.  la 
not  that  correct? 

Mr,  Young.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Senator  Hoke  Smith  agrees  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  disagreed  so  far  with  your  position  that  when 
we  had  up  the  food-control  laws  an  amendment  I  offered  kept  cotton 
out  of  the  food  section  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Of  course,  Ave  all  congratulate  our  southern  friends 
with  having  been  able  to  prevent  a  price  being  fixed  on  cotton,  and 
you  are  certainly  entitled  to  o^reat  credit  for  it,  and  I  wish  you  had 
looked  after  the  interests  of  the  wheat  growers  also. 

Air.  Young.  It  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  wheat  grower  and  I 
tried  to  get  him  to  see  it  my  wav. 

Mr.  TiKOHKR.  Of  what  political  faith  is  the  Legislature  of  South 
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Mr.  Lyon.  This  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously.  There  were 
about  10  members  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  and  2  or  3  Democrata, 
and  the  remainder  were  Republicans. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  "When? 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  was  before  the  President  suspended  the  Grain 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  LxoN.  No;  he  had  arranged  to  disband  it  on  the  1^  of  July, 
I  think. 

Mr.  TiNGHEB.  This  resolution  here  recommends  relief  by  reestab- 
lishing the  Grain  Corporation. 

Mr.  Lton.  It  was  simply  intended  to  use  the  Grain  Corporation 
as  a  tool  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  War  Board  or 
any  other  organization  you  might  create  would  answer  the  purpose. 
When  you  aw>pt  a  permanent  plan  it  should  be  administered — in  my 
judgment — under  the  (Urection  of  a  commiasaon  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  TiNCHML  Tou  spoke  about  corresponding  with  Julius  Barnes 
about  this.  Does  he  O.  K.  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ltok.  Of  course  he  does  not.  He  believes  in  the  old  system, 
evidently,  of  letting  the  tail  wag  the  dog  wd  letting  every  fellow 
look  out  for  himself  and  the  dev^  take  the  hindnuist. 

The  Chairmak.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lyon. 

(The  telegram  and  House  resolution  592  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lyon 
are  as  follows:) 

SimTx  Faxxs,  S.  DaKm  Deember  4, 1990. 

Hon.  C«  A.  Christophbbsok, 

Home  of  Bepre^efaaHves,  WasMn^m^  D,  C: 

The  agricultural  and  live  stock  interests  of  this  country  are  in  peril.  The 
prices  have  been  reduced  far  below  the  cost  of  production.  If  farmers  are 
forced  to  sell  their  grain  at  the  present  prices,  many  of  them  will  be  bankrupt. 
If  the  stock  raisers  are  forced  to  sell  their  immatured  stock  the  herds  will  be 
depleted  and  the  stock  industry  jeopardised.  It  Is  the  judgment  of  those  best 
posted  and  in  close  touch  with  these  interests  that  Congress  sthould  immediately 
l^slate  jniaranteein^  to  the  agriculturalist  a  minimum  price  for  his  surplus 
CW^  and  to  do  this  while  the  crop  is  still  in  his  hands.  If  such  a  price  could  be 
fixed  for  at  least  rhe  cost  of  production,  which  should  not  he  less  than  $1  jier 
bushel  for  corn,  75  cents  per  bushel  for  oats,  $2.25  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and 
$3  per  bushel  for  flax  at  terminals.  This  we  think  would  immediately  sta- 
bilize prices.  This  price  or  a  price  wMch  should  be  deemed  fair  to  all  should,  in 
our  opinion,  be  made  to  cover  the  surplus  grain  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  crop 
year.  There  may  he  other  plans  that  will  save  the  producer  from  bankiniptcy, 
hut  it  is  essential  and  important  that  something  be  done  at  once,  as  otherwise 
there  is  no  inducement  to  the  food  producer  to  crop  his  land  next  year  even  If 
he  were  able  to  do  so.  Sudi  le^slallon  as  suggested  ot  some  other  plan  if 
thought  better  that  will  give  immediate  relief  should  meet  the  approval  and  prac- 
tically the  unanimous  consent  of  Congress.  In  our  judgment  proix)sed  extension 
of  credit  will  not  meet  the  present  crisis.  Our  producers  will  be  able  to 
partiallv  liquidate  their  indebtedness  if  they  could  secure  for  their  ptodurt* 
the  cost  of  production.  Agriculture  is  flie  greatest  and  most  important  baric 
industry  and  the  stabilization  of  the  price  for  staple  farm  products  will  also 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  business  and  industrial  world.  It  is  urged  upon 
you  as  a  representative  of  the  great  agricultural  State  of  South  Dakota  that 
you  use  all  means,  at  your  command  to  hasten  legislation  as  indicated. 

John  W.  Wadden, 
freBident  State  Bankers  Assootatkm. 
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[H.  aes.  592,  Slxty-sUUi  Coagr«w»  third  aeseioii.] 

Whereas  the  recent  tremendous  fall  in  the  price  of  farm  products  has  proven 
disastrous  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  the  various  lines  of  business  and 
industry  dependent  thereon;  and  ,       .  . 

Whereas  if  the  price  of  staple  farm  products  could  be  stahil.zed  it  would  not 
<mly  benefit  agriculture,  but  he  equally  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers  and 
consumers  of  Oiose  products  and  go  far  toward  stabilizing  the  cost  of  hvmg; 

Whereas  if  prices  are  permitted  to  revert  to  the  prewar  levels  the  present 
public  and  private  indebtedness  wlU  be  increased  nearly  threefold,  as  it  will 
tbm  require  from  two  to  three  days  worlc  and  from  two  to  three  bushels  of 
grain  to  pay  what  one  day's  work  and  one  bushel  of  grain  would  have  paid 
when  the  indebtedness  was  contracted ;  and  '  «  i  _^  t 

Whereas  the  South  Dakota  House  of  Representatives  on  June  28  last  unam- 
niously  adopted  a  memorial  requesting  Congress  to  stabUlse  the  price  of 

staple  farm  products,  as  follows:  ,    , .  , 

•'  Whereas  it  is  self-evident  that  a  civilized  nation  should  no  longer  permit 
the  prices  of  wool,  cotton,  and  food  products  to  be  fixed  or  manipulated  by 
alpeculation  and  without  regard  to  the  cost  of  production;  and 

"  Whereas  all  other  producers  know  in  advance  the  approximate  prices  they 
<*an  obtain  for  their  products,  but  the  fanner  wh«i  lie  plants  h!s  crc^  or  begins 
preparing  his  stoA  for  market  has  no  assurance  that  h!s  products,  the  most- 
important  of  all,  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  humanity, 
vrill  even  repay  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  frequently  these  producers 
suffer  immense  losses,  millions  of  dollars  having  been  lost  during  the  past 
year  by  our  farmers  in  the  preparation  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  for  market; 

^""Whereas  if  the  prices  of  staple  farm  products  were  stabUheed  by  the 
•General  6ov«mm«it,  it  would  add  immensely  to  the  stability  and  security 
of  agriculture,  and  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  ultimate  consumer  ;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  our  belief  tliat  the  stabilizatum  of  such  prices  could  be 
accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  would  require  the  National  Gov^-nment 
to  finance  only  the  surplus,  which  is  usually  small  compared  with  the  mUm 
<;rop  •  but  the  stabilizing  of  tWs  sun^us  wiU  fir  the  price  of  the  entire  crop, 
and  if  any  surpins  should  prove  too  large  for  profitable  disposition  by  the 
■Government  the  prices  for  the  following  year  should  be  reduced  and  the 
prices  of  other  products  increased,  thereby  resulting  in  the  inciease  of  any 
«rop  in  which  a  shortage  may  exist ;  and 

"  Whereas  under  the  present  system  gambling  and  speculation  are  deemed 
necessary  to  make  a  market,  but  the  flnctuatimis  are  so  great  that  fre- 
'QUently  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  is  added  thereby  to  the  price  of  such 
products  after  leaving  the  farmer's  hands  and  before  preparation  for  use,  all 
Of  which  is  lost  to  the  producer  and  paid  for  by  the  ultimate  consumer ;  and 

"  Whereas  the  stabilization  of  the  prices  of  certain  agricultural  products 
will  automatically  assist  to  a  great  extent  In  stablllzliig  the  Cost  of  meat  pro- 
duction :  Now,  therefore,  on  b^imlf  of  the  famMPs  and  stodc  nlBem  of  Soot^ 
Dakota  and  of  the  Mtire  Nation, 

"  We  urgently  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  law  re- 
•quiring  the  President  of  the  United  States  through  a  commission  of  experts 
fairly  representing  both  the  producing  and  consuming  public,  to  fix  and  guar- 
antee the  prices  of  such  farm  products,  thus  assuring  the  producer  a  fialr  and 
reasonable  price  for  his  products  and  automattcally  eUitfpating  gamblliMS  and 
qp«culatl(m  therein  : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  ,     ,    .    .     ^  ^  ^ 

Resolved  That  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  hereby  mstructed  to  prepare 
and  submit  for  the  consideraUon  of  this  House  at  as  early  a  date  as  po^ble 
a  practical  measure  for  the  stabilization  of  the  price  of  leading  staple  farm 
products  m  case  the  committee  «*all  de«n  sudi  stabUlzation  practicable  either 
by  having  the  National  Government  guarantee  a  minimum  price  for  such  surplus 
pfoductsOT  throng  such  other  method  as  by  the  couunittee  may  be  deemed  best. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Ktiob.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  ocmy  of  the  report  of 
ihe  resolutions  committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
in  assembly  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  8,  1920.    Would  the 
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committee  care  to  have  this  inserted  in  the  record  in  connection  witl& 
this  hearing  this  morning  ? 

The  Chairman,  Without  objection,  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fe$iera- 
tion  will  be  printed  in  the  hearings. 

(The  said  report  fallows:) 

Kepobt  of  the  Resolutioxs  Committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  RbP- 
ERATioN  IN  Assembly  ax  Indiaivapolis,  Ind.,  December,  8,  1920. 

Tbe  delegates  to  the  Seacond  Amraal  Convention  of  the  Amertcan  Ftom  Bureau: 
Federation  congratulate  the  officers  and  members  on  the  rapid  and  substantial 
growth  of  the  membeHrtilp  during  the  past  year.  The  federatioii  is  now,  both 
in  financial  support  and  In  number  of  members,  the  strongest  organization  of 
farmers  which  has  ever  been  built  up  in  this  country.  This  growth  in  mem- 
.bersldp  and  In  flnancial  support  brings  to  as  great  respoDstt>lUty.  We  realise* 
that  our  growth  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  expectation  of  our  mmbers  that  a 
large,  well  financed  farmer's  organization  can  do  more  to  secure  for  tbi&at 
economic  justice  than  has  ever  been  done  in  the  past. 

We  realize  that  our  chief  mission  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  members, 
and  that  if  we  should  fail  in  measuring  up  fully  to  our  opportunity  and  duty* 
in  tliis  matter  the  life  of  the 'federation  will  be  in  jec^rdy. 

We  commend  the  aggressive  manner  in  which  the  executive  oflkers  have  fur- 
thered the  work  of  the  organization.  We  highly  approve  of  the  plan  of  depart- 
mentalizing  the  work  and  suggest  that  the  incoming  board  proceed  with  the- 
plan  as  outlined.  We  pledge  our  incoming  board  our  whole-hearted  support .  in: 
the  carrying  out  of  <li^  work  which  has  thus  Ikr  beeii  so  nobly  advanced  by 
the  present  officers. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  more  fully  advised  and  that  the  country  at  large- 
may  know  our  position  we  hereby  submit  the  following : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  permanency  and  dignity  of  agriculture  as  well  as- 
the  stability  and.  happiness  of  country  life  is  in  a  large  measure  dependent  upon 
tbe  quality  and  inimient  strength  of  the  liarm  homes.  ,The  influence  of  thi» 
organization  which  is  a  potent  factor  in  our  national  life  will  be  materially  ex- 
tended and  reflect  Itself  over  rural  America  in  a  more  significant  manner  by 
the  admission  of  women  to  membership,  and  they  are  invited  into  full  partici- 
pation in  the  task  of  advancing  the  cause  of  American  agriculture.  We  wel- 
come to  our  councils  the  farm  women  of  our  Nation  and  pledge  our  full  coop-r 
entlon  In  sn^  programs  for  the  advancement  of  oiur  common  purpose  as  dmll 
be  within  the  scope  of  this  oiganisatkNi's  activities  In  its  endeavera  to  iwoDiote 
the  welfare  of  country  life.  ^ 

That  there  should  be  no  further  delay  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration in  the  establishment  and  adequate  financing  of  a  bureau  of  research 
with  snbdepartm^its  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  Interpreting  facts  and 
figures  dealing  with  the  production  of  farm  crops  and  live  stock,  and  for  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  conditions  which  influence  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  to 
the  end  that  our  members  may  have  reliable  information  and  guidance  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  their  commodities. 

The  need  of  rural  personal  credits  is  important   We  recommend  that  the . 
American  Btan  Bureau  VederatUm  through  its  leglslatiTe  bureau  i^ve  due 
consideration  to  the  subject. 

We  recommend  that  the  farm  bureaus  of  each  State  and  county  give  atten- 
tion to  taxation  questions  and  suggest  that  committees  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  further  urge  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  legisla- 
tive department  give  q[>ecial  attention  to  Federal  taxation  in  order  that  hea^ 
burdens  of  taxatiim  may  not  be  unjustly  apporti^medL 

We  indorse  the  work  being  done  by  the  "  farmers'  marketing  committee  of 
seventeen,"  and  approve  the  demand  which  they  have  made  that  the  grain 
exchanges  be  opened  to  cooperative  commission  companies,  and  demand  a  similar 
privilege  for  the  live-stock  cooperative  commission  companies  for  the  live-stocK 
^changes.  * 

We  request  the  prompt  enactment  by  Congress  of  such  legislation  as  may 

be  necessary  to  bring  under  Federal  inspection,  supervision,  and  control  aU 
interstate  agencies  which  prepare  for  consimiption  meat  and  grain  products. 
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We  reroectfully  request  of  the  Departmwit  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
•Commission  that  no  action  be  taken  on  any  plan  for  the  disposal  of  the  stock 
^rds  until  the    committee  of  fifteen  "  has^  had  an  opportunity  to  examme  au 

auch  propositions.  ^  .  ,  *t 

We  strongly  commend  the  agricultural  policy  of  a  self-sustaining  Nation  as 
iadvocated  in- the  public  utterances  of  our  incoming  President,  and  respectfully 
leanest  him  to  appoint  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  man  who  is  hi  full 
sympathy  with  this  poUcy  and  who  has  a  thorough  and  practical  understandhig 
of  farming  in  its  diflterent  phases.  _^  ^  , ,  # 

We  aoprove  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  for  the  making  of 
ttrin  loans  througb  the  Federal  land  banks  under  a  coopmtive  plan  to  actual 
Airmers  for  agricultural  purposes.  We  demand  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 

iarm  loan  act  increasing  the  loan  limit  to  $25,000.   

We  reiterate  our  sympathy  is  with  the  laborhig  man,  and  we  will  do  every- 
thinc  in  our  power  to  aid  him  to  secure  just  wages  and  ftite  woiidag  conditions 
-tor^cient  TOTvices  rendered.  We  are.  However,  concerned  in  assuring  orderly 
ud  lawful  protection  to  every  citizen,  and  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
.o^anised  strikes  and  qrn^iathetic  lock-outs  which  interfere  with  the  orderly 

•conduct  of  business.  ^  ^      s  ^     j,  ......J^t^ 

We  respectfully  request  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ciommisslon  to  recognise 
the  need  for  preferential  rates  cm  agricultural  limestone,  lo*  phosphates,  ana 
-fertfliam  for  soiling  purposes. 

—  recommwid  to  Congress  a  liberal  increase  in  appropriations  to  be  ex- 
Tiended  in  conjunction  with  similar  appropriations  from  the  States  for  the 
eradication  of  live-stock  tuberculosis,  and  for  the  eradication  or  control  of  the 

*^e  are^Slterably  <^^K>sed  to  the  Pittsburgh  plus  plan  as  a  basis  for  steel 
uricM;  or  the  appliance  of  this  principle  in  fixing  prices  of  other  commodities, 
mdrequest  a  ruling  by  fhB  Federal  Trade  Coumiiaaion  that  wiU  stopsuch  prac-. 
'tice» 

We  demsind  of  Congress  the  adoption  of  such  amendmente  to  the  fntmWa 
commerce  act  as  amended  by  the  Bsch-Cunimtos  bin  as  shan  pr^«rve  the 
nowers  of  the  several  Stetes  to  r^^te  the  rates  and  practices  of  carriers 
xdating  to  local  transportation  and  distribution  of  cars,  and  as  shall  confine 
c<mH)iaints  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  such  rates, 
T^ations,  and  practices  upon  the  ground  of  alleged  discrimination  to  per- 
sons and  localities  injuriously  affected  .th€r*y.   

We  denounce  as  un-Am«rtcan  the  prind^  and  are  opposed  to  goaranteong  a 
jBxed  return  to  public  utilities  and  railroads  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 

We  Insist  that  in  fixing  the  value  of  property  of  transportation  systems  that 
the  commercial  value  of  such  property  should  be  at  least  some  indication  of 
its  real  value  and  we  protest  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaon 
in  fiixing  the  value  of  such  properties  at  $5,000,000,000  in  excess  of  their  com- 
nierclal  value  ah  an  unjust  imporitlon  im  the  American  people. 

We  rd-terate  our  unalterable  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  any  kind  of  a 
4aylight-saving  law  applying  to  the  country  as  a  whole  or  in  part 

We  demand  of  Congress  the  prompt  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  con^ 
clothing  and  fabrics  containing  shoddy  or  other  substitutes  for  virgin  wool 
to  be  plainly  marked  as  swsh.  . 

We  demand  of  Congress  the  simplification  of  the  income-tax  law.  This  law 
should  be  made  so  plain  that  its  intent  can  not  be  misunderstood  and  all  oppor- 
tunity for  its  interpretation  by  administrative  officers  should  be  eliminated. 

We  demand  of  Congress  rigid  economy  in  the  administration  of  Goremtamt 
and  prompt  reduction  in  pubUc  expenditure.'  We  espedally  jpslst  ttat  fltere 
ahall  be  no  further  delay  to  tiie  donohtlisation  of  the  vast  number  of  d«ta  em- 

nloved  to  meet  war  conditions.  '     „     w,.  w 

We  demand  the  appototraent  of  farmer  rqiresentatives  on  aU  pubUc  boards 

and  commissions.  ^  ^   

We  declare  that  the  ttamec  is  entitled  to  compensation  tor  his  services  equal 
to  actual  cost  of  ^Ident  production,  and  a  reascmable  return  upon  his  capital 
invested,  and  we  pledge  our  efforts  to  bring  about  these  results.  ,  ,   ,  , 

There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  the  enactment  of  such  national  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  the  full,  free,  and 

"Onrestricted  right  to  bargain  collectively.  ^  , „   ,  ..  - 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Crqp  Bstimates  and  toe  Bureau  of  Martete  of  the 

Departmait  <tf  Agrietf taxe  should  be  strengthened  to  inchide  mom  ade«Mto 
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study  of  domestic  conditions  and  further  extended  to  include  the  ^ll^tinvjwtt- 
eatiou  in  foreign  countries  of  both  production  and  demand ;  ttat  th^  be  ertab- 
fished  a  world  market  news  Service  which  will  give  the  American  fiirmer  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  production  demands  and  prices ;  and  urgently  request  of 
Congrefls  appw^riatlons  to  the  D^tment  of  Agriculture  aufficicAt  to  properly 

urge^ipon^Congress  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  effectively 
prohibit  the  practice  of  short  selling  in  agricultural  products. 

We  favor  the  construction  of  a  Great  Lakes-to-the-sea  deep  waterway  route. 
•We  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  drastic  and  precipitate  deflation,  which  seems 
to' have  been  instituted  by  our  Federal  reserve  board  and  our  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  look  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  Nation 
during  the  present  crisis.  Reasonable  contraction  was  necessary  but  drastle 
deflation  as  now  practiced  has  caused  widespread  disaster. 

We  reauest  of  Oongress  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law  at  wice  which  will  give 
to  tbe  ftemers  of  America  that  measure  of  protection  which  may  be  necessary 
to  eaualize  the  difference  between  the  costs  of  production  of  farm  products  m 
tWscountrv  and  the  cost  in  competing  nations,  where  land  is  cheap  and  living 
conditions  far  below  the  standards  which  prevail  In  the  United  States. 

We  highly  commend  the  good  work  of  the  home  dCTaonstrabon  and  country 
agricultural  agents,  the  agricultural  extension  departments  and  the  experiment 
stotions,  and  we  pledge  our  hearty  cooperation  to  them  in  the  furtherance  of 
their  work  along  practical  agricultural  lines.  tit 

We  request  the  sincere  cooperation  of  all  banking  and  commer^l  Uiterwts 
in  our  effort  to  get  immediate  relief  from  the  preswit  economic  crisis  by  the 
extension  and  renewal  of  farmers*  obligations  in  order  that  there  may  be 
ordarly  marketing  of  this  year's  crops.  #„ii^4. 
•  We  invite  all  other  farm  organizations  to  cooperate  with  us  to  the  fullest 
ext^t  In  our  efforts  to  promote  and  safeguard  farm  interests. 

BESOLXmON  PBESBITTED  SEPASiLTKLT  TOTSDAT  Vmxim,  ADOFTBD,  AOT  TEUOSAPHSD 
TO  THK  KEDERAI-  TBAMt  COMMISSION  AX  WASMINOION. 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  the  Pittsburgh  plus  schedule  of  Prices  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  companies  on  rolled-steel  .products 
is  based  on  a  fictitious  freight  cost  or  other  arbitrary  regardless  of  the 
source  of  the  raw  product  and  regardless  of  genuine  bona  fide  differences  in 
cost  sped«cally  stated  In  the  Clayton  law,  thereby  producing  unjust  dis- 
criminations that  hamper  and  retard  the  industrial  development  of  the  West 
and  South,  and  restrain  the  growth  of  free  competition  along  natural  Unes^ 
which  constitutes  our  only  protection  against  excessive  prices  on  farm  Imple- 
ments and  machinery :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  petition  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  grant 
the  applicants'  request  for  an  investigation  of  said  practices,  and  mat  we  may 
be  permitted  to  intervene  in  such  invesdgationt  as  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  Kyle.  Would  the  chairman  care  to  have  these. additional  ri^o- 
lutions  inserted  in  the  record?        -  ■■         .  . 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  they  also  may  be  printed  m  the 

record.  , 
(Said  resolutions  follow :)  . 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  morally  wronpr  and  higrlily  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  an<l  the  consumers  to  permit  the  practice  now  in  vogue 
of  selling:  ei-ain.  cotton,  ana  other  farm  products  which  the  seller  or  his  principal 
do  not  own  at  time  of  sale.  This  practice  is  conunonly  known  as  "short 
selling." 

ResoVced  further.  That  we' do  hereby  petition  Congress  to  enact  such  l^lsla* 
tion  as  wiU  stop  this  practice  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Chaibmak.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  The  committee  will  now 
adjourn.  - 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  further  call.. of  the 
chairman.)  . 


